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The #ermyard Back and the 
Weathercack, 


the one on a dunghill. the other on the 

roof. They were both very conceited. 
Which of them do you think had the most to 
be proud of? Tell us what you think, though 
we shall keep to our own opinion whatever 
you say. 

The poultry-yard was divided by a board- 
ing from another yard, in which was a dung- 
hill, and on the dunghill lay a cucumber, 
which had the consciousness of being the 
production of a forcing bed. ‘ One is born to 
it,”” said the inner voice of the cucumber: ‘it 
is not every one who is born to be a cucum- 
ber. The hens and ducks and all re live 
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stock of the farmyard are fellow creatures. I 
look up most of all to the cock; he is of far 
greater importance than the weathercock, 
which is placed so high, and yet cannot even 
creak, much less crow. It has neither hen 
nor chick; it only thinks of itself. 

‘No; the farmyard cock is something like 
a cock. His walk is a dance of triumph, his 
crow is music; wherever he comes he makes 
it clear to every one what a trumpeter must be. 
If he would only come over here! Ah! even 
if he ate me up, body and staik, to die for 
him would be a glorions death!” That was 
what the cucumber said. 

At night there came on a dreadful storm. 
Chickens, hens, even the cock himself sought 
shelter; the wind tore dows the boarding be- 
tween the two yards, the tiles clattered down 
from the roofs, but the weathercock stood firm. 
He did not even turn round; he could not 
move; he was young and newly cast, but 
thoughtful and very steady: he was born old. 
He had no resemblance whatever to the birds 
of the air, the swallows or the sparrows; he 
despised them all as common, chirping birds. 
The pigeons, he thought, were large and 
vhite® and shining, like mother-of-pearl: they 
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were more like a kind of weathercock, but 
they were stout and stupid; they thought 
about nothing but eating, and were very dull 
in society. 

The birds of passage had paid a visit to the 
weathercock and told him about foreign lands, 
travelling adventures, and _ hair-breadth es- 
capes from robbers, in the shape of birds of 
prey: their stories were new and thrilling; 
the first time of telling, that is, afterwards, 
the weathercock found that they repeated them- 
selves—and what can be more tiresome than 
that in a story? ‘They were bores, and every- 
thing else was a bore. There was no one to 
associate with; everybody was insipid and 
commonplace. 

‘*The world is utterly uninteresting,” he 
said; ‘*the whole concern is a bore.” 

The weathercock was stuck up in more 
ways than one, and that circumstance alone 
would have made him interesting in the eyss 
of the cucumber, if she had only known it; 
but*°she had eyes only for the farmyard cock, 
and he was now in the yard with her. 

The wind had blown down the plank, but 
the storm was over. 

‘¢ What do you think of that eockcrowanaa” 
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said the farmyard cock to the hens and chick- 
ens; “it ‘was rather rong Ay 3 it wanted finish 
and style.” 

The fowls stepped on to the dunghill, and 
the cock trod over it with soldierly tread. 
‘¢Garden growth!” he said, to the cucumber. 
The word revealed to her, her inner worth, 
and she heeded not that the cock pecked her 
and ate her up. A glorious death! 

The hens and chickens came running up: 
when one runs, all the others follow; they 
looked at the cock, and were proud that he 
belonged to the same race. 

‘¢ Cock-a-doodle-doo!” he crowed; ‘the 
chickens become hens when I cry aloud 
through the poultry yards of the world!” 

And the hens and chickens clucked, and 
the cock proclaimed a piece of news. ‘*A cock 
can lay an egg! And do you know what is 
in the egg? A basilisk! Noone can endure 
the sight of it. Human beings know that, 
and now you know it too. You know what 
lies within me.” . 

Thereupon the cock set up his comb, flapped 
his wings, and crowed again. The hens 
and, chickens shivered; they were proud to 
hear that he was a cock of world-wide fame 
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they clucked till the weathercock heard them, 
but he did not stir. 

‘‘ It is all folly,” said the inner voice of the 
weathercock. ‘‘He can lay no eggs; and I 
am too lazy to do so. If I chose, I could lay 
a wind-egg, but the world is not worth §it. 
It is all folly. Indeed I have had enough of 
stopping here.” 

And with that the weathercock broke off; 
but he did not strike the farmyard cock dead, 
though the hens say that that was what he 
was aiming at. 

The moral is—* It is always better to crow 
than to be stuck up and break down at last.” 


HE emperor's riding horse had just been 
le shod with gold; a golden horse-shoe 

%.9 for every foot. 

Why was he shod with gold? 

He was a beautiful animal, spirited and 
gentle, with slender legs, bright eyes, and a 
silken mane that flowed like a veil ové@r his 
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neck. He had carried. his master through 
clouds of smoke and a hailstorm of bullets; 
he had plunged, and bitten, and charged the 
foe with the bravest, and when his master 
fought hand-to-hand with an opponent, the 
good horse bore him in one wild spring safe 
over his enemy’s fallen steed, and saved his 
golden crown and his life. The emperor's 
life was worth far more than gold or gems, 
and so it was that the horse fairly earned his 
golden shoes. 

A beetle came creeping by. ‘Great folk 
come first, and then little ones,” he said; ‘ but 
size is not everything.” And he stretched out 
his thin legs. 

‘‘ What is that for?” asked the farrier. 

' “7 wish to be shod with golden shoes,” 
said the beetle. 

‘¢'You must be out of your mind!” said the 
farrier. ‘‘ You want to be shod with gold?” 

‘‘ Certainly I do,” said the beetle. ‘Am I 
not just as good as that huge brute in there 
who is waited on, and fed, and currycombed ? 
Do not I belong to the imperial stables?” 

‘¢ But don’t you understand the reason that 
the horse is shod with gold?’ asked the far- 
‘rer. 
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‘* Understand! I understand that it is a 
disparagement of myself,” said the beetle. 
‘‘It has been done on purpose to annoy me, 
and I am going out into the wide world.” 

‘‘Go and prosper,” said the farrier. 

‘*You are a low fellow!” said the beetle. 
He walked out of the stable and flew into a 
flower garden full of lovely roses and sweet 
with the scent of lavender. 

‘‘Is it not beautiful here?” said a little lady- 
bird who was flying about with her pretty red 
and black wings. ‘Is it not a pretty, plea- 
sant place?” | 

‘*] am accustomed to something better,” 
said the beetle. ‘‘ You call this a pretty place? 
Why, there is not even a dunghill!” 

He went on farther; and under the shadow 
of a large stack he saw a caterpillar crawling 
along. ‘ How lovely the world is!” cried the 
caterpillar. ‘The sun is so warm, and every- 
thing is so bright and cheerful; and when I 
sleep—die, as people call it—I shall wake up 
.as @ butterfly!” 

‘What foolish idea have you got into your 
head ?” said the beetle. ‘‘ Wake up.as a but- 
terfly.indeed! I come from the imperial sta- 
bles, but no one there, not even the emperor's 
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riding horse, who wears my cast-off golden 
shoes, imagines such a thing. Get wings 
and fly! Nonsense! But I can fly already, 
without making up as a butterfly.” And away 
he flew. “I do not mean to get angry,” he 
said, to himself, “but I really cannot help it.” 

Soon after, he fell down on a green lawn; 
he pretended to go to sleep, and in a few 
moments he slept in earnest. 

A sudden shower fell hissing from the 
clouds. The beetle woke up at the sound, 
and tried to creep into the earth, but there 
was no hole. He was rolled over and over, 
and forced to swim as best he could, for fly- 
ing was out of the question; he began to fear 
that he should never leave the place alive. 
He lay just where he was and gave himself 
up for lost. 

When the storm passed over, and the 
beetle had blinked the water out of his eyes, 
he saw something white shining on the grass. 
It was some linen which had been spread out 
to bleach, and the beetle crept into its folds. 
There he lay; it was a sad change from the 
imperial stables, but there was nothing better 
to beghad. He stayed there for a day and a 
night, and the rain kept on falling. Towards 
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morning he crept out, extremely indignant 
with the climate. 

Two frogs were sitting on the wet linen, 
their bright eyes sparkled with joy. ‘What 
glorious weather it is!” cried one of them. 
‘* How it refreshes one! This linen holds the 
water beautifully, my hind-legs are twitching 
for a swim.” 

‘I should like to know,” said the second 
frog, “‘whether the swallow, in all her wan- 
derings, ever meets with a better climate than 
ours. Such healthy dampness! He who can- 
not enjoy a day like this is no patriot.” 

‘Have you ever been in the imperial sta- 
bles?” said the beetle. ‘That is the climate 
for me! But one cannot carry one’s climate 
about with one. Is there no dunghill here, 
where a person of position may find lodging 
and feel himself at home?” 

The frogs either did not or would not un- 
derstand him. 

‘I never ask a question twice,” said the 
beetle, when he had asked three times and 
got no answer. | 

He went on farther and came to a piece of 
broken earthenware, which certainly ought pot 
to have been lying there; but as it was there, 
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it gave good shelter from the rain and wind, 
and made a comfortable home for three fami- 
lies of earwigs. They are people of no 
pretensions and only seek sociability. The 
mother earwigs are most affectionate; each 
thinks her own child the best and cleverest. 

‘¢ My boy is just engaged,” said a mother. 
‘‘The dear fellow! His earnest wish is to 
gain the ear of a minister. It is so artless 
and lovable of him! His engagement, too, 
will steady him wonderfully; and what a joy 
that is to a mother!” 

‘‘ My son,” said another mother, * started 
upon his travels when he was scarcely out of 
the egg. He is all life and fire; he runs his 
very horns off. What a joy that is toa 
mother! Is it not so, Mr. Beetle?” She 
knew the traveller by his dress. 

“You are both right,” said the beetle; and 
then they begged him to walk into the par- 
lour—in other words, to creep under the piece 
of earthenware as far as he could. 

‘¢ Now, you must look at my little earwigs,” 
said the other mother. ‘They are sweet 
children, and very amusing. Never are they 
the least troublesome, except when they are 
uncomfortable in their little stomachs: unfor- 
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tunately, that is very often the case at their 
age.” 

And then every mother brought her baby, 
and all the babies clutched at the beetle’s 
beard. 

‘‘ Little rogues! they will find something 
to play with,” said the mothers, beaming with 
loving pride; but the beetle thought he had 
had enough of it, and asked how far it was 
to the nearest dunghill. 

‘It is quite out in the wide world,” said 
an earwig; ‘“‘beyond the ditch. I hope none 
of my children will eyer get so far; it would 
kill me.” 

‘] shall try to get there all the same,” 
said the beetle; and he went away without 
saying good-bye, for that is the latest fashion. 
| By the ditch he met several of his own 
race, genuine beetles. ‘‘This is our home,” 
they said; ‘we are very comfortably situated. 
May we beg you to come in? Step on this 
soft mud. The journey has tired you, no 
doubt#’ 

**It has indeed,” said the beetle. ‘I have 
been exposed to heavy rain, and have been 
obliged to lie on damp sheets, and cleagli- 
ness always tries me very much; and I have 
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shooting pains in my wing from standing in 
a draught under a piece of broken earthenware. 
It is quite a treat to find oneself among one’s 
own kindred.” 

‘Do you come from the dunghill?” asked 
the eldest beetle. 

‘I come from the imperial stables,” replied 
the traveller, loftily. ‘*I was born there, with 
golden shoes on my feet; but I am travel- 
ling on secret service. Do not question me 
as to the nature of my mission. I shall 
never betray it.” 

With that the beetle alighted on the soft 
mud. There he found three young lady 
beetles, who giggled because they did not 
know what to say. 

‘‘They are none of them engaged,” said 
the mother; and the young lady beetles 
giggled again—from embarrassment this time. 

‘‘I never saw fairer beetles, even in the 
imperial stables!” said the’ traveller. 

‘*Do not spoil my girls,” said the mother. 
‘‘Do not speak to them unless your intentions 
are honourable. But I am sure they are, 
and so I give you my maternal blessing.” 

&¢ Hurrah!” cried all the other beetles; and 
so our beetle found himself engaged. The 
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‘wedding followed immediately, for there was 
no reason for any delay. 

The next day passed off pleasantly, and 
the next was not disagreeable; but on the 
third, it became necessary to think about 
providing for the bride, and perhaps for the 
children. | 

‘‘] have let myself be taken in,” said the 
beetle; ‘“‘there is nothing to be done now but 
to take them in.” 

No sooner said than done. Off he went, 
and stayed out all that day, and all the next 
night, leaving his wife a helpless widow. 
“Fie!” said the other beetles; ‘ that person 
whom we have taken into our family is a 
thorough vagabond: he deserts his wife and 
leaves her on our hands again!” 

‘¢Oh, well!’ said the mother, ‘‘she can 
stay here at home, and be unmarried. Shame 
on the villain who deserted her!” 

By this time our beetle was far away, and 
had sailed across the ditch on a cabbage leaf. 
In the early morning there came up two 
persons and saw the beetle continuing his 
journey. They picked him up, twirled him 
round and round, and - looked profoumdly 
learned, especially one of them—a small boy 
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‘‘Allah suns the black beetle in the black 
stone in the black rock.” Is not that what 
the Koran says? Then he translated the 
beetle’s name into Latin, and dilated upon 
its species and habits. The second person, 
who was an old professor, voted that they 
should not take him home, because, he said, 
they had just as good specimens there already. 
The beetle thought the remark coarse and 
uncivil, and flew out of the professor’s hands. 
His wings were dry now, so he managed to 
fly for a considerable distance, till he reached 
a hot-house; the window was open, and he 
flew in and buried himself in the warm earth. 
“ This is bliss!” he exclaimed. 

He fell asleep and dreamed that the 
emperors riding horse had stumbled and 
died, and had bequeathed to him the four 
golden shoes, and promised that he should 
have two more. 

It was a pleasant dream. When the beetle 
awoke, he crawled out and. looked about him. 
What a splendid place it was! In the *back- 
ground tall palm trees rose to the lofty roofs 
the sun lent them a transparent radiance; 
‘ang beneath them was a wreath of greenery 
and lovely flowers, some red as flame, some 
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yellow as amber, some white as new-fallen 
snow. 

“A nice display of plants,’ said the beetle; 
“they will taste very good when they are 
decayed; the place is a perfect store room. 
I dare say that there are several of my re- 
lations here. I will see if I can find any one 





with whom I can associate. I am proud, and 
proud of my pride.” 

He lounged about in the hot-house for 
some time, thinking of his dream about the 
dead horse and golden shoes. 

Suddenly a hand seized him, squeezed him, 
and twirled him round and round. 

The gardeners little boy and his sister hed 
come into the hot-house and found the beetle. 
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They proceeded to amuse themselves with 
him: first they rolled him up in a vine leaf, 
then they put him in a trouser pocket, and 
when he struggled they squeezed him tighter 
still. Then they ran with him to the brink 
of the large pond, at the other end of the 
garden. The beetle was then put into a 
broken wooden shoe and tied to a stick which 
did duty for a mast. He was a sailor now, 
and was forced to take to the water. 

The pond was large; the beetle looked 
upon it as an ocean, and was so astonished at 
the sight that he fell over on his back and 
shook his six legs furiously. 

His boat sped down the current far from 
land; but the boy turned up his trousers and 
fetched it back. After a while, the boy was 
called away in earnest, and the ship had to 
sail away in earnest also. On it went to 
the open sea; ,it was dreadful for the beetle ; 
he could not fly, and he was tied to the mast. 

A fly paid him a visit. ‘What charming 
weather it is!” said the fly. “I willerest a 
ittle in the sunshine; you are delightfully 
situated here.” . 

«You speak without reflecting,” said the 
beetle; “! am tied up.” 
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“Well, I am not tied up,” said the fly; 
and off he flew. 

‘‘ By this time I have learned to know the 
world,” said the beetle. ‘It is a contemptible 
world; I am the only honest person in it. 
First, I am refused golden shoes; then I 
have to lie on damp linen, to stand in a 
draught, and, finally, to burden myself with 
a wife. When by good luck I escape, and 
wander on to learn more of the world around 
me, up comes a human boy, ties me up, and 
abandons me to the fury of the waves! And 
all this time that horse is prancing about in 
golden shoes! That is what annoys me most 
of all. But it is useless looking for sympathy 
in this world. My life story is very interest- 
ing; but of what use is it if no one is to 
know it? Certainly the world does not 
deserve to know it; if it had any merit or 
sense of justice, it would have given me 
golden shoes when I stretched out my legs. 
Had it done so, I would have remained an 
orament of the imperial stables; as it is, 
they have lost me—the world has lost me. 
It is all over!” 

That, however, was a mistake; a boat came 
by, and some young girls were rowing. 
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‘¢ Look at. that wooden shoe,” cried yne of 
them. 

‘¢‘There is a poor little creature tied up in 
it,” said another. The boat passed close by; 
the young girls fished up the wooden shoe, 
cut the thread without hurting the beetle, and, 
when they reached the shore, laid him care- 
fully on the grass. 

‘Crawl and creep; fly when you can. 
Freedom is a glorious thing!” said the beetle. 

He flew through the open window of a 
great building and sank down exhausted on 
the soft, silken mane of the emperor’s riding 
horse. The beetle was at home again. He 
clung to the mane and drew a deep breath. 

‘‘Here I sit upon the emperor's horse,” he 
cried, ‘‘sit upon him as emperor! What am 
I saying? Yes, so it is; I see it all now. 
That was a happy thought... Why did the 
horse receive his golden shoes? The answer 
is clear as. the day. He received them for 
my sake!” 

The beetilc thereupon became quite hilarious. 

“Travelling brightens up ‘one’s wits,” he 
said. ; 

The sun shone into the stable and made 
everything look warm and cheerful. 
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‘‘The world is not so bad after all,’ ” said 
the beetle, ‘* if one knows how to take it.” 

Yes, the world was everything it should be 
now that the emperor’s horse had been shod 
with gold in order that the beetle might ride 
upon it. 

‘¢T will go to the other beetles,’’ he said, 
‘‘and tell them the honour which has been 
shown to me. I will relate the unpleasant- 
ness of my journey, and assure them that I 
have now made up my mind to stay at home 
until my horse has cast his golden shoes.” 


{.ittle Ide’s lowers, 


vp Y poor flowers are quite dead,” said 
MN i little Ida. ‘‘How pretty they looked 
% last night! and now they are all faded. 
Why do they fade?” she said, to the student 
who was sitting on the sofa. The student 
was very fond of little Ida: he could tell the 
most beautiful stories, and cut out the funniest 
faces and pictures. He cut out hearts with 
little dancing ladies inside; flowers and castles 
B2 19 
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in which all the doors and windows opened 
and shut. He was something like a student. 
‘Why do the flowers droop so?” repeated 
the child, holding out her faded nosegay. 

‘Don’t you know what is the matter with 
them?” said the student; ‘‘ they went to the 
ball last night, and they are tired to death.” 

‘But flowers cannot dance!” said little 
Ida. . 

‘Indeed, they can!’ said the student; 
“when it is dark, and we are fast asleep, they 
dance about merrily; they go to a ball almost 
every night.” 

‘‘ May children go to the ball?” asked little 
‘Ida. 

“Yes,” said the student; ‘“‘ young daisies 
and may-blossoms go.” 

‘‘ Where do the flowers dance?” asked the 
child. 

‘¢ Have you never been in the palace gardens 
outside the town gates? The palace where 
the king lives in summer, and where there 
are so many flowers? You remember the 
swans that swim upto you for bread crumbs ? 
Well, you may depend upon it, that there 
are splendid balls there.” 

“IT was in the gardens. with my mother 
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yesterday,” said Ida, “but all the leaves were 
ufr the trees, and there was not a single 
flower. Where are they all? There were so 
many there last summer.” 

“ They are in the palace,” said the student. 
‘‘As soon as the king and the court go to 
town, the flowers run out of the garden into 
the palace, and there they have fine games. 
The two most beautiful roses sit on the throne 
for the king and queen; the red coxcombs 
stand in a row on each side and bow—they 
are the chamberlains; then all the pretty 
flowers come in, and the ball begins. The 
blue violets are little midshipmen, and dance 
with the crocuses and hyacinths, whom they 
call young ladies; the tulips and tiger-lilies 
are the old dowagers; it is their place to sit 
and watch the dancers and see that every- 
thing passes off well.” 

‘‘But is no one there to scold the flowers 
for dancing in the king’s palace?” said little 
Ida. , 

‘‘No one knows anything about it,” said 
the student;- “sometimes the old steward 
walks about in the night, to see that every- 
thing is safe; he carries a large bundle, of 
keys, but as soon as the flowers hear the 
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rattle of the keys they run and hide them. 
selves behind the curtains, and just let their 
heads peep out.” 

‘¢¢T can’ smell that there are some flowers 
here,’ says the old man; but he cannot see 
them.” 

“Capital!” said. little Ida, clapping her 
hands. ‘But could not I see the flowers if 
I were there?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the student, ‘if you remember 
to look in at the window the next time that 
you go there, you will soon see them. I saw 
them to-day; there was a tall yellow lily 
lying stretched out on the sofa like a court. 
lady.” 

‘¢Can the flowers in the Botanical Gardens 
go to the ball?” asked little Ida. ‘Can they 
walk such a long way?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said the student; ‘they can 
fly if they like. Have you never seen the 
beautiful red, and yellow, and white butter- 
flies? Thev look like flowers, and they were 
flowers once; they have broken loose from 
their stem and fluttered their leaves like 
wings, and learned to fly; and because they 
wese always well-behaved, they received per- 
mission to, fly about in the daytime, instead 
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of sitting still on their stems, and so at last 
their leaves became real wings. You must 
have seen that yourself. It may be that the 
flowers in the Botanical Gardens have never 
been to the palace, and do not know anything 
about the ball; and I will tell you what: let 
us try and astonish the professor! you know 
him, he lives close to. Well, the next time 
you go into his garden, you just whisper to 
one of the flowers that there is a great ball 
at the palace; she will tell all the rest, and 
they will all fly away together; so that when 
the professor comes he will not find a single 
flower, and will not be able to imagine what 
can have become of them.” 7 

‘But how can the flower tell the others? 
They cannot speak.’ 

‘*No; but they can make signs,” said the 
student. ‘‘ Have you never seen them nod- 
ding and waving their green leaves when the 
wind blows? ‘That means as much to them 
as words do to us.” 

‘‘Can the professor understand their signs ?” 
asked little Ida. 

‘‘ Certainly. He went into his garden one 
morning and saw a_ great stinging-nettle 
making signs to a beautiful red pink. It was 
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saying, ‘You are very pretty and I love you 
dearly.’ But the professor cannot endure that 
kind of thing, and he tapped the nettle on 
its leaves, and the nettle stung him. From 
that day to this the professor never ventures 
to touch a stinging-nettle.” 

‘“ What a funny thing!” said little Ida, 
laughing. 

‘‘ How can you put such fancies into the 
child's head?” said the learned barrister, who 
was there on a visit, and who sat listening 
on the sofa. He could not bear the student, 
nor his pictures either. He watched him cut 
out a man hanging to a gallows and: holding 
a heart in his hand; that was a heart stealer; 
or sometimes it was an old witch riding on a 
broomstick. The barrister did not like them. 
*¢ How can you put such fancies into the child’s 
head?” he always said. ‘Such utter non- 
sense |” 

But little Ida thought it was very funny, 
and she thought a great deal about what the 
student had told her. The flowers hung down 
their heads; they were tired with dancing all 
night. They looked quite ill. 

Ida took them to her other playthings, 
which stood on her pretty little table; she 
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had a large drawerful of the prettiest things. 
Her doll Sophie was asleep in the doll’s bed, 
and Ida shook her to wake her up. “ You 
really must get up, Sophie,” she said; “you 
must put up with the drawer for this night. 
These poor flowers are ill, and they must 
sleep in your bed; perhaps they will get well 
by to-morrow.” She lifted the doll out, but 
Sophie looked cross, and did not say a word; 
she was annoyed at having to give up her 
bed. . 

Ida laid the flowers on the doll’s bed, put 
the counterpane over them, and told them to 
lie still while she made them some tea, so 
that they might be quite well in the morning. 
She drew the curtains close round the bed, 
so that the sun might not shine in their eyes. 

All night through she could not help think- 
ing of what the student had told her. And 
when she went to bed she took care to look 
behind the window curtains, where her mother’s 
hyacinths and tulips stood in pots, and whisper 
to them, ‘“‘I know you are going to the ball 
to-night.” The flowers pretended they did not 
understand her, and never. moved a leaf. But 
Ida knew what she knew. 

When she was in bed she lay awake thinking 
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how beautiful it must be to see the flowers 
dancing in the palace. ‘I wonder if my 
flowers go,” she thought. Then she fell 
asleep. But in the night she woke again; 
she had been dreaming about the flowers 
and the student. All was silent in the bed- 
room where Ida lay, the night lamp was burn- 
ing on the table; her father and mother were 
asleep. 

‘¢ I wonder if my flowers are still in Sophie’s 
bed,” she said. “I should dearly like to go 
and see. She sat up and looked at the door; 
it was partly open. She listened, and it 
seemed to her that she heard the piano played 
very, very faintly: it sounded prettier than 
she had ever heard it. 

‘‘T feel sure the flowers are dancing,” she 
thought. ‘Oh, how I should like to go and 
see them!” But she dared not get up, lest 
she should wake her father and mother. 

‘J wish they would come in here!” she 
said. But the flowers did not come, and the 
music kept on playing’> more sweetly than 
ever. ‘At last, she could bear it no longer; it 
was too beautiful. She crept out of her 
little bed and walked quietly to the door and 
looked into the drawing-room. Oh, what a 
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beautiful sight she saw! There was no lamp, 
but the moonlight fell upon the floor and 
made the room as light as day. All the 
hyacinths and tulips stood in two long rows; 
there was not one left in the window—no- 
thing but empty pots. The flowers were danc- 
ing in the moonlight, tripping through all the 
figures, and holding each other by their long 
green leaves while they waltzed round the 
room. At the piano sat a tall, yellow lily, 
which Ida distinctly remembered having seen 
in the summer. She was certain of it, for 
the student had said to her, “‘Is not that lily 
like Miss Lina?” Every one laughed at him 
then; but now Ida saw that the flower was 
really very like Miss Lina; she had the same 
manner of playing, turning her head languidly 
from side to side, smiling and beating time 
to the music. No one noticed little Ida. 
Then she saw a large blue crocus jump on 
to the table where the playthings were, run 
up to the doll’s bed, and draw aside the 
curtains. There lay Ida’s flowers; but they 
got up directly and nodded to the others, to 
say that: they would come and dance with 
them. The old toy chimney-sweeper with 
the broken lip stood up and made his bow to 
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the pretty flowers; they did not look at all 
ill, and jumped merrily down to the others. 

Then came a sound as if something fell off 
the table; Ida looked and saw that it was 
the carnival rod; it seemed that the rod 
was a distant relation of the flowers. 

It was very elegant, and on the top of it 
sat a little wax doll who wore a broad hat, 
like the barrister's. The carnival rod danced 
about on its three red feet with great spirit; 
the mazurka was its favourite dance, and it 
stamped loudly on the floor; none of the 
flowers could dance the mazurka, because of 
the stamping it requires; they were all too 
light. 

The little wax doll on the top of the 
carnival rod suddenly became life size, and 
called out to the paper flowers, ‘* How can 
you put such fancies into the child’s head? 
It is utterly absurd!” And it looked exactly 
like the barrister with the broad hat, just as 
yellow and cross. But the paper flowers 
switched it on,its thin legs, and it shrank 
back to its former size and was a little wax 
doll again. Little Ida could not help laugh- 
ing, for the rod danced on faster than ever, 
and the barrister was obliged to dance with 
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him ; it made no difference whether he made 
himself big or little; doll or barrister, he had 
to dance all the same. At last the other 
flowers said a good word for him, especially 
those who had laid in Sophie’s bed, and the 
carnival rod left off dancing. Just then a 
knocking was heard inside the drawer where 
the playthings were. The old toy chimney- 
sweeper with the broken lip ran along the 
edge of the table, lay down on his face, and 
began to pull out the drawer. Sophie sat up 
and looked round in astonishment. ‘Is there 
a ball going on?” she asked. ‘‘ Why did no 
one tell me about it?” 
‘¢May I have the pleasure 
chimney-sweeper, with a bow. 
‘¢ No, you may not,” said Sophie. ‘ Do you 
think I would dance with you?” and she turned 
her back upon him. Then she sat up in the 
drawer and waited for one of the flowers to 
come and ask her to dance, but no one came. 
‘Hem ! hem! hem!” cried Sophie. But still 
no one came. The chimney-sweeper danced 
by himself, and did not dance at all badly. 
When Sophie saw that none of the flowers 
seemed to notice her, she let herself fall from 
the drawer with a loud crash. All the flowers 
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ran up to ask if she had hurt herself; they 
were very polite, especially those which had 
slept in Sophie’s bed. But she had not hurt 
herself, and when Ida’s flowers thanked her so 
prettily for their night’s rest, and made much 
of her, she let them take her into the middle 
of the room where the moon shone brightest 
and dance with her, while the other flowers 
stood round in a circle. Then Sophie was 
good-tempered again, and said they might keep 
her bed; she did not mind in the least about 
sleeping in the drawer. 

But the flowers said, ‘‘ Thank you kindly, 
but we shall not live long. To-morrow morn- 
ing we shall all be dead. Tell little Ida to 
bury us out in the garden by the dead canary 
bird, and then we shall wake up brighter than 
ever.” 

‘© No, you must not die,” said Sophie, kiss. 
ing the flowers. The hall-door opened and a 
procession of beautiful flowers came dancing 
in. Ida could not think how they got there; 
they must have come from the king’s palace. 
First of all came two beautiful roses wearing 
golden crowns; they were the king and queen. 
.Then came the pretty pinks and stocks bowing 
all round to the other flowers. They. brought 
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their own band. The poppies and peonies 
blew through long pea-shells till they were 
quite red in the face. The bluebells and 
snowdrops rang out music like a chime of 
sleigh-bells. It was pretty music. Then 
came in all the other flowers, with violets and 
heart’s-ease, daisies and may-blossom. They 
danced altogether, and kissed each other. It 
was a lovely sight. 

At last they wished each other good-night ; 
and then little Ida crept back to bed and 
dreamed about all that she had been seeing. 

When she got up the next morning, she 
ran directly to the little table to see if the 
flowers were there. She found them in the 
bed, quite dead, beneath the counterpane. 
Sophie was in the drawer, looking very sleepy. 

‘¢ Well, don’t you remember what you were 
to say to me?” said little Ida. But Sophie 
looked more stupid than ever, and did not 
speak. 

‘‘You are very disagreeable,” said Ida, “ and 
they all danced with you.” Then she took a 
pretty little paper-box with some beautiful birds 
painted upon it, and in it she laid the dead 
flowers. ‘This shall be your pretty little cof- 
fin,” she said, ‘‘and when my cousins come 
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they shall help me to bury you in the garden, 
so that you may wake up quite well next 
summer.” 

The cousins were two boys, named John 
and Adolf; they were full of fun, and. their 
father had just given them two new cross- 
bows, which they had brought to show Ida. 
She told them all about the dead flowers, and 
then they obtained leave to bury them. The 
boys marched first with their cross-bows, and 
Ida followed with the dead flowers in the 
pretty coffin. She kissed the flowers, and 
then she buried the box in .the earth by the 
dead canary. The two boys shot arrows over 
the grave; it was all they could do, for ee 
had no guns or cannon. 


Vhe Pen and the Inkstand. 


N a poet’s room the remark was once 
made, ‘It is wonderful what things come 


out of an inkstand! What will come 
next, I wonder? It is really very wonderful.” 
The inkstand was on the table listening. 
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‘Yes, indeed,” it cried, ‘it is, past all com- 
prehension! That is what I am always saying 
myself,” it went on, addressing the pen and 
the other things on the table; “it is wonder- 
ful how many things come out of me. It is 
simply incredible! I do not even know myself 
what is coming next when the man once be- 
gins to wake my creative powers. One drop 
is enough for half a page, and what cannot 
be written on half a page? I am a singular 
being. All the poet’s works, the characters 
people fancy they know personally, the deep 
feeling, the rich humour, the vivid descriptions 
of scenery, all come from me. I cannot ex- 
plain it myself, for I do not know the scenery 
I describe ; but still the power lies within me. 

“All the graceful heroines and _ valiant 
knights on fiery steeds, rich and poor, I know 
not whom, all come from me. I assure you 
I think nothing of it.” 

‘¢ You are right, as far as that goes,” said 
the pen. ‘You never do think, either about 
that or anything else. If you did, you would 
understand that you are nothing but a fluid. 
You give me the fluid medium by which I 
bring to light on paper all that lies hidden 
within me. It is the pen that writes. Every 
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child knows tnat; and yet most men have as 
much insight into poetry as an old inkstand 
has.” 

*©'You have had very little experience as 
yet,” replied the inkstand. ‘You have only 
been a week in use, and you are already half 
worn out. Do you imagine that you are the 
poet? Why, you are only a servant, and 
before you came I have had many others, 
some of the goose family and some of English 
manufacture. I know them all, quills as well 
as steel. I have had many in my service 
already, and I shall have many more, as soon. 
as the man comes who sets me in motion and 
writes down what he finds in me. _ I should 
like to know what he will take out next.” 

““Inkpot !”’ said the pen. 

Late in the evening the poet came home; 
he had been at a concert to hear a famous 
violinist, and he came home enchanted with 
the music. The player had poured forth a 
wealth of melody from the little instrument ; 
the poet heard the sound of pearl-like chimes, 
of falling waters, of a choir of birds, of the 
wind sighing through the pine woods. He 
felt as if he heard his own heart’s weeping, in 
sweet rhythmic measure like a woman’s sing- 
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ing; not only the strings, but the bridge, and 
screws, and sounding-board seemed filled with 
music. It was a wonderful performance, and 
yet it seemed so easy and simple, as if any 
one could play it; for the violin and the bow 
seemed to play of their own accord; it was 
they who sang; the master’s hand was for- 
gotten, and so was the great Master of all 
who breathes life, soul, and power into His 
children, according to His will. 

But the poet remembered him, and wrote 
down his thoughts. 

‘*What folly would it be for the violin to 
pride itself upon its musical powers! and yet 
what else do we do, we artists, poets, and 
inventors, when we forget Him whose instru- 
ments we are? We have nothing of which 
we may be proud. To Him alone be glory!” 

That was what the poet wrote down; he 
wrote it in the form of a parable, and called 
it ‘‘The Master and the Instruments.” 

‘“‘That is one for you, madame,” said the 
pen to the inkstand when they were alone 
again. ‘‘ Did you hear him read aloud what I 
have just written ?” | 

‘¢] heard him read what I gave him to 
write,” said the inkstand. ‘That was a hit 
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at you for your conduct. To think that you 
should not even understand when you are being 
laughed at! I gave you a rap from my in- 
most heart, and I should think I ought to 
know my own satire.” 

‘“Inkpot!” said the pen. 

‘¢ Writingstick!” said the inkstand. 

And each of them felt that he had given a 
good answer; and that is a very pleasant 
feeling; one can sleep upon it, as they did. 
But the poet did not sleep; thoughts flashed 
from him as the music rose from the violin, 
soft as falling pearls, wild as the storm winds 
through the woods; he felt his heart thrill 
under the touch of the eternal Master. 

To Him alone be glory! 


The Gil who Vrod upon 
Bread, 


HE story of the girl who trod upon 
bread because she would not soil her 
shoes, and of the punishment that over- 


took her ‘in consequence, is well known, for 


it has been written down and printed, 
of 
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The girl’s name was Inge; she was a poor 
child, proud and cruel, with a bad, unfeeling 
heart. When she was quite a little child it 
was her chief pleasure to catch flies and tear off 
their wings, so as to change them into creep- 
ing things. After a time she began to catch 
beetles and stick pins through them; then she 
would push a little piece of paper towards 
them, and when the poor creatures would 
clutch at it as they writhed about in their 
struggles to get away from the pin, Inge 
would laugh, and say, ‘Look at the beetle 
reading; he is trying to turn over the leaf!” 

As she grew older she grew worse, but 
unfortunately she had a pretty face; if she 
had been ugly, people would have scolded her 
instead of spoiling her. 

‘‘She wants a heavy hand over her,” her 
mother used to say. ‘When she was a little 
child she used to trample on my apron; sdme 
day, I fear that she will trample on my heart.” 

And so, in time, she did. 

She went into service with some grand 
people who took notice of her and dressed her 
as if she were their own child; Inge looked 
prettier and grew more insolent every day. 

After a year had passed, the lady said to 
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her, “You ought to go and see your father 
and mother, Inge.” 

Inge went; but her only feeling was the 
wish to let all her old friends see how fine 
she looked. But when she came to the 
village, and saw the lads and lasses chatter- 
ing together, and her mother bending under 
a large bundle of faggots, resting herself for 
a moment that she might draw breath after 
her work, Inge turned away and went straight 
back again. It was shameful, she thought, 
that any one so pretty and so finely dressed 
should have a poor, ragged mother who picked 
up sticks for her fire. She was not sorry or 
remorseful in the least; she was very angry. 
' Six months passed away. “ You ought to 
go and see your old parents,” said her mis- 
tress; ‘‘you shall take them this large white 
loaf; they will be glad to see you again.” 

Inge put on her best dress and a pair of 
new shoes; she held up her dress and walked 
very carefully, to avoid the mud and dust; 
and there was no harm in that. But when 
she came to the foot-path that led across 
the moor, and saw that it was muddy like a 
marshy swamp, she threw down the loaf and 
stepped upon it so that she: might not soil 
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her shoes; but just as she trod on it, with 
one foot on the loaf, she sank down deeper 
and deeper in the swamp till there were only 
a few bubbles to show the place where she 
had disappeared. 

That is the story as far as it is printed. 

But what became of Inge? She sank down 
through the bog to the brewhouse of the 
marsh queen. The marsh queen is a relation 
of the elves, who have been painted and 
written about a great deal, so that they are 
very well known. But few people know any- 
thing about the marsh queen, exccpt that, 
when the mist rises in summer from the 
meadows, it comes from the marsh queen's 
brewhouse. There it was that Inge found 
herself, and a horrible place she thought it; 
the muddiest vault is a palace to the marsh 
queen’s brewhouse. Every cask and vat is 
foul with slime; the air makes one faint and 
giddy; and the ground is covered with frogs, 
toads, and writhing snakes. The touch of 
the dreadful reptiles was so icy cold that 
Inge’s limbs were stiffened into stone. The 
loaf still drew her downwards, as an amber 
stud drags down a reed of straw. 

The marsh queen was at home and had 
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just received two visitors. One of these was 
a wicked old witch who had brought her 
work with her. She was knitting up slanders 
and idle words, and weaving them into a 
great tissue of lies; she was a quick, clever 
workwoman. : 

As soon as she caught sight of Inge she 
put. her glass in her eye and looked at her 
attentively. “That girl has good abilities,” 
she said. ‘I shall beg her from you in 
memory of my visit. She will make a good 
statue in my godson’s antechamber.” 

The marsh queen had no objection, and 
the witch took Inge to her home. 

It was an antechamber with neither begin- 
ning nor end; it made one dizzy and sick to 
look backward or forward through its endless 
space. Myriads of despairing creatures were 
waiting for the gates of mercy to be open 
to them; and they had long enough to wait. 
Great fat spiders wove cobwebs for thousands 
of years round their feet; the webs cut like 
snares and bound them like. iron chains; 
while every heart ached with its nameless 
misery of unrest. The miser stood there, 
having forgotten the key of his treasure casket. 
I should never end if I were to write down 
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‘all the tortures of the place. Inge shuddered 
with a terrible pain; it was as if she were 
being riveted to the loaf. 

“ That is because I tried to keep my feet 
clean and tidy!” said Inge. ‘ How they all 
stare at me!” and indeed they did, with every 
evil passion glaring from their eyes and lurk- 
ing round their silent lips. They were hor- 
rible to see. 

‘‘It must be a pleasure to look at me with 
my pretty face and fine clothes,” thought Inge. 
She turned her eyes; she could not turn her 
neck, for she was stiff as stone. She forgot 
that she had passed through the marsh queen’s 
brewhouse; her clothes were covered with mud, 
a snake was twisting in her hair and round 
her neck, and from the folds of her dress there 
looked out hideous toads. Jt was very dread- 
ful, “ But the others look just as bad,” she 
thought, and that comforted her a little. 

But the worst of ali was the dreadful hunger 
that tormented her. She tried in vain to 
stoop down and break off a piece of the loaf; 
she could move nothing but her eyes, and all 
they saw was horrible. Then came a swarm 
of insects and settled upon her; she blinked 
her eyes, but it was alt in vain; the insects 
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were the flies and beetles whom she had tor- 
mented, and they could not fly away. 

‘‘If this lasts much longer I cannot bear 
it,” said Inge. But it did last, and she had 
to bear it. 

A tear fell on to her head and rolled down 
her cheek to the loaf on which she stood. 
Then came another, and another. Who was 
weeping for Inge? It was her poor old 
mother, above her, on the earth; for a mother’s 
tears always find their way to the child’s 
heart; but they bring no relief, only an added 
torment. This terrible hunger wasted her; it 
seemed as if all within her were consumed 
and dried away; as if she were become like a 
hollow reed, which sucks in every sound. She 
heard all the -words which were spoken about 
her in the earth, and all she heard was harsh 
and stern. Her mother wept over her, but 
she only said, “‘ Pride goes before a fall. Inge 
has broken her mother's heart.” 

For every one on earth knew of her sin; a 
cowherd had seen her tread upon the loaf and 
disappear below the marsh, as he stood upon 
the hill by the moor. ’ 

‘‘'You have broken your mother’s heart, Inge,” 
said the mother. ‘¢] said you would, long ago!” 
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‘‘T wish I had never been born!” said Inge. 

‘It would have been much better for me. 
What good does it do now for my mother to 
weep ?” 

She heard her master and mistress say that 
she was a sinful girl, who had trampled on 
the gifts of God, and against whom the gates 
of mercy were shut for ever. 

‘Why did they not punish me, and cure 
my faults, if I had any?” said Inge. 

Then she heard her story made into a song, 
and sung about the streets by all the girls and 
boys. 

‘To think that I must hear all this and 
suffer so much!” cried Inge. 

‘* Well, they ‘will have to be punished soon; 
there will be plenty of sins to punish. Ah, 
how I am tortured!” 

Her heart hardened itself even more than 
her face was changed. ‘ Who can grow 
better down here?” she said. ‘I cannot, and 
I will not. See how they stare at me!’” 

Her soul was filled with rage and hatred 
towards all mankind. 

‘‘ Now they have something to talk about 
up there, at last,” she said. ‘Ah, how I 
suffer!" | , 
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She heard the children telling her own 
story; ‘“‘wicked Inge,” they called her, and 
said that she was so ugly and so naughty that 
she deserved to be severely punished. 

These and many other hard words came 
from the children’s lips. 

But one day, when pain and hunger were 
gnawing at her hollow body, she heard them 
telling her story to a little innocent child, and 
when it was ended she heard the child burst 
into tears of pity and sorrow. ‘‘ Will she 
never come out?” sobbed the little girl. 

‘¢ Never any more,” said the other children. 

‘¢ Not if she says she is sorry and will 
never do it again?” 

‘¢T don’t know; but she never will say she 
is sorry,” was the answer. 

“I want her to be sorry and come out,” 
said the child, and she would not be pacified. 
“T will give away my doll and all my play- 
things, if she may come up. It is dreadful 
poor Inge!” 

The words went sieaient to Inge’s heart: it 
was the first time that any one had said 
‘poor Inge,” without saying something’ about 
her faults; and now that an innocent little 
child was crying and begging for mercy for 
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her, she felt a strange, new longing to cry 
herself, but she could not, and that was 
another torment. 

As years passed awcy on the earth—there 
was no change where lage was—she heard 
people speak of her very seldom. 

Suddenly a sigh reached her ear. “Inge, 
Inge, you have been my greatest trouble!” 
It was her dying mother’s last sigh. 

Sometimes she heard her mistress speak 
gently of her. ‘I wonder whether I shall 
ever see Inge again,” she said. ‘One never 
knows where one may go.” But Inge knew 
well that her kind mistress would never come 
where she was. 

The time passed on—a long and bitter time 
of sorrow. 

Then Inge heard some one call her by her 
name, and saw above her head the light of 
two clear stars; the light fell from soft eyes 
which were closing for ever on the earth. 
So many years had passed since the little girl 
had cried over ‘poor Inge,” that she was 
now an old woman whom God was calling to 
Himself. In one’s last moment every thought 
and deed of one’s life comes back to the 
memory, and the dying woman remembered 
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how she had cried over Inge’s story when she 
was a little child; the impression was so 
vivid that she exclaimed aloud, ‘‘Oh, my 
God, if I have not trodden Thy gifts under 
my feet, it is only because Thou hast upheld 
me; forsake me not in my last hour!” 

Her eyes closed and opened on the Unseen. 
Inge had been in her latest thoughts, was 
now seen by her in all her misery. She burst 
into tears of pity at the sight, and stood forlorn 
in Paradise, weeping for the lost Inge. The 
tears sounded like an echo in the hollow 
shell that enclosed the sinful, suffering soul ; 
the love from on high was made clear by an 
angel’s tears. Why should the happy spirit 
weep for her? Inge thought of every wicked, 
cruel deed she had done, and she too wept 
aloud: tears such as she had never wept 
before: tears of shame and penitence. She 
felt her sin, and owned that the gates of 
mercy were closed to her; and at the same 
moment a ray of glory shot down into the 
abyss, with a power and warmth stronger 
than the power of the sunbeam that melts. 
the snow. More quickly than the snow flake 
melts which has fallen on the warm lips ofa 
child, did Inge’s frozen form dissolve in mist, 
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and a little bird flew up in a sudden zigzag to 
the earth. But the bird was timid and shy; 
ishamed of itself, and shrinking from the 
presence of all around. It flew into a hole 
of the ruined wall and cowered down, trem- 
bling and voiceless, not daring to look out on 
the beautiful things around it. How lovely 
everything was! The air was fresh and mild; 
the moon cast a soft light upon the earth; 
tree and shrub breathed out a rich fragrance. 
The bird was happy in its little home; its 
feathers were soft and warm; it felt that all 
around it was the work of a loving Hand; 
and the bird longed to break forth in songs 
of gratitude and praise; but it could not do 
so. It would gladly have sung like the cuckoo 
or the nightingale, but God, who hears the 
mute praises of the meanest worm, hears the 
bird’s muttered hymns, as He heard the 
praises in David’s heart before the psalms 
broke forth in word and melody. 

For weeks together the silent songs arose 
to heaven; surely they would break. forth at 
the first good deed done! but the deed had 
yet to be found. 

The blessed Christmas time drew nigh; the 
farmer planted a stake near the wall and tied 
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up to it a sheaf of oats, that the birds might 
keep a merry Christmas and have a good 
meal in honour of the Saviour’s birth. 

The sun rose on Christmas morning and 
shone on the sheaf and the crowd of chirp- 
ing birds that fluttered round it. ‘* Tweet! 
tweet!” sounded from the hole in the wall. 
The thought had become a song; the faint 
cry swelled to a joyous hymn; the thought of 
a good deed flashed into its heart. It flew 
forth into the air; and in heaven they all 
knew what bird it was. 

The winter was hard and long, the rivers 
were frozen, the birds had scant measure of 
food ; our bird flew far and wide in the tracks 
of sleighs, and found here a grain or two of 
corn and there some crumbs of bread. It ate 
very little itself, but it called upon all the 
half-starved sparrows to come and eat what it 
had found. It flew on to the window sills 
of the town, and wherever a loving hand had 
scattered crumbs it called the other birds and 
let them feast. 

Before the winter was over, the bird had 
given away so many crumbs that if they had 
been weighed they would have been found to 
be as heavy as the loaf on which Inge had. 
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trod because she would not soil her shoes; 
and when the last crumb was found and given 
away, the bird’s wings became white as snow. 
‘‘ Look at that seagull flying across the river,” 
said the children, when they saw the white 
bird; now it dipped into the waves, now it 
rose into the golden sunshine; it was im- 
possible to follow its flight: one child said 
that it had flown straight up into the sun. 


Grandmather, 


ERY old is grandmother; her face is 
a4 wrinkled, and her hair as white as 

snow. Her eyes are like two stars, but 
softer and milder than any stars can be; they 
are so kind and peaceful that it does one 
good only to look into them. She can tell 
the most beautiful stories; and she has a 
heavy brocaded silk dress, stiff with its in- 
wrought. flowers, and rustling as she walks 
along. She knows almost everything; and it 
is quite certain that she lived a long while 
before father and mother. She often reads 
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out of her hymn-book with the large silver 
clasps; between the leaves lies.a rose, quite 
dry and faded; not half so beautiful as the 
roses in the glass, and yet grandmother 
smiles at it more tenderly than at all the 
rest, and sometimes the tears come into her 
eyes at sight of it. Why does she look so 
often at the dead flower in the book? Do 
you know? Every time when her tears fall 
on the faded leaves the flower lives again, 
the colours glow bright, the room is filled 
with fragrance, the walls sink away in mist, 
and all around rises the glorious forest, where 
the sun shines through the leaves, and grand- 
mother walks along the winding path. She 
is young and fair; a gentle girl with golden 
hair and rosy cheeks; no rose is fresher; and 
her eyes—why, they have never changed; 
even now she has the same sweet, loving 
eyes. By her side walks a young’ man, tall 
and stalwart; he gathers the rose and gives 
it to her; she smiles; grandmother does not 
smile like that now—and yet, yes, she is smil- 
.ing now. But the vision has faded; the 
forest path, the young man’s handsome face, 
the old, old memories have all passed away. 
The rose lies dead in the hymn-book, and 
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grandmother is sitting there, an old woman, 
looking down upon the yellow leaves. 

Grandmother is dead now. She was sitting 
in the armchair, telling one of her beautiful 
stories; she had just said, ‘‘That is the end 
of the tale—I am tired now.” She leant her 
head back in the chair and closed her eyes. 
We could hear her quiet breathing; her face 
was full of peace and joy, as if a sunbeam 
rested on its features; she smiled again; and 
then some one said that she was dead. 

They laid her in a black coffin, she was 
shrouded in pure white, and lay there peace- 
fully, with closed eyes and smiling lips. 
Every wrinkle had disappeared; no one was 
afraid to look on the kind, dead face; we all 
knew it was dear, good grandmother. Her 
head rested on the hymn-book, where the 
dead rose lay; and then she was carried away 
and buried. 

On the grave, close beneath the churchyard 
wall, a rose-tree was planted, it was full of 
flowers, and the nightingale flew singing over 
the roses. Inside the church the organ played 
the same hymn-tunes which were printed in 
the buried book. The moonlight shone upon 
the grave, but the dead was not there; every 
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child’ might go boldly at night to gather a 
flower from below the churchyard wall. The 
dead know more than we. They know that 
we should be seized with dread at sight of 
them, and they do not come again. The 
earth is heaped above the coffin; the hymn- 
book has crumbled into dust, the rose with 
all its memories has vanished. But over- 
head fresh roses are blooming, the nightin- 
gale sings, and the organ breathes forth, strong 
and sweet. Overhead one still remembers 
grandmother and her kind young eyes; for 
eyes can never die or grow old. Our own 
shall one day see grandmother again, young 
and beautiful as on the day when first she 
kissed the rose which now lies mouldering 
in the grave, 


The Child in the Grave, 


ORROW filled both heart and home. 
S The youngest child, a boy just ‘ four 
years old, the pride and joy of his 
parents, was lying dead. There were still 
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two daughters left, the eldest almost old 
enough to be confirmed; they were dear, 
good girls; but the child that one has lost is 
always the dearest; and in this case it was 
the youngest, and a son. It was a bitter 
trial. The sisters grieved as young hearts 
do, principally mourning for their parents’ 
sorrow: the father was bowed down with 
grief, but the mother was crushed to the 
earth with measureless despair. She could 
not realize that the child was dead, that it 
must be laid in the coffin and carried to the 
grave. ‘God could not mean to take away 
her boy,” she said; and when it was all over 
and there was no hope left, she cried aloud, 
in her despair, ‘God does not know; He 
has heartless servants on the earth who act 
against His will. and who will not listen to 
a mother’s prayers.’ 

In her grief she turned away from God, 
and her heart was filled with black, despair- 
ing thoughts—doubt of the life beyond the 
grave, fear that the dead mouldered to dust in 
the earth, and so perished utterly. Nothing 
seemed left for her to cling to, and she sank 
deeper and deeper in despair. 

She could not weep; she did not think of 
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the two children who were still left to her; 
her husband’s tears fell on her hair, but she 
would not raise her eyes to his; her whole 
being was wrapped up in recalling every 
innocent word and action of her lost boy. 

The day for the funeral drew near; the 
mother had not slept all night, but in the 
early dawn she sank into a short slumber, 
during which the coffin was carried into a 
distant room and the lid was nailed down 
there, so that she could not hear the strokes 
of the hammer. 

When she awoke and asked to see her 
child, her husband answered her with tears. 
‘*The coffin is closed,” he said; ‘*we had 
no choice left.” 

‘‘'When God is cruel to me, what can I 
expect from men?” said the mother, with 
bitter sobs and tears. 

The coffin was carried to the grave; the 
wretched mother sat, with her daughters, 
looking through the open door. Her thoughts 
found nothing on which they could rest within 
her home; she gave herself up to her sor- 
row, which drifted her hither and thither like 
a rudderless ship. The day of the funeral 
passed away, and many another day of 
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changeless grief followed. Her two: children 
and her husband watched her with tearful 
eyes and heavy hearts; she did not even 
hear their words of consolation ; and, indeed, 
what could they say to comfort her? they 
were themselves in need of comfort. 

She could not sleep. In former troubles 
sleep had been her best friend, strengthening 
her body and calming her spirit; but now, 
when they persuadéd her to seek her couch, 
she lay there with closed eyes, silent, but 
wakeful. One night her husband listened to 
her quiet breathing, and, thinking that she 
had at last found some respite from her trou- 
ble, sank to sleep himself with a lightened 
heart. He did not notice that she rose, 
dressed quietly, and stole out of the house to 
the place whither her thoughts had gone be- 
fore—to the grave which held her child. She 
passed quickly through the garden and took 
the path that led to the churchyard; no one 
saw her on her way; and she could see 
nothing but the goal on which her eyes were 
bent. 

It was a lovely, starlit night: the air was 
mild, as it often is in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. She entered the churchyard and 
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walked straight to the little grave, which 
looked like a garden of fragrant flowers. She 
sat down and laid her head upon the grave, 
as if through the thick layer of earth she 
could see the little one’s sweet smile and 
loving eyes. His dear face was so clearly 
before her, his patient look as he lay on his 
sick bed when she bent over him and took 
the hand he was too weak to hold out. As 
she had sat then by his bed, so she was sit- 
ting now by his grave; she gave her tears free 
course, and they fell on the grave like rain. 

‘‘ You desire to go down to your child,” said 
a voice near her; aclear, deep voice that went 
to her very heart. She looked up. By her 
side stood a man shrouded in hood and cloak; 
his face was stern, but it was a face that one 
could trust; and his eyes shone with the light 
of youth. 

‘¢ Down to my child?” she repeated, with 
the unbelief of despair. 

‘Dare you follow me?” said the stranger. 
“J am Death.” 

She bent her head in assent. In a moment 
it seemed to her that the stars poured down 
a lustre like the full moon upon the flowers 
above the grave. The earthy lid sank gently 
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like a floating veil; the mother sank with it, 
and Death covered her with his mantle. It 
was night, the night of death; they sank 
deeper than the graveyard spade can reach; 
the churchyard lay like a roof above them. 

The shrouding mantle fell to the earth. The 
mother stood in a large and lofty hall filled 
with soft twilight. In a moment her dead 
child lay clasped to her heart, smiling in beauty 
such as even she had never seen in him be- 
fore. She uttered a cry; but it was drowned 
in the burst of glorious, heavenly music which 
rose from behind the thick curtain that fell 
between the hall and the eternal land. 

‘‘Mother darling! mother!” said the child. 
It was the same sweet voice, and kiss followed 
kiss in the joy of reunion. 

The child pointed to the curtain. “It is 
not so beautiful on earth, mother, is it? Do 
you see? Is not that happiness?” 

But the mother could see nothing but the 
dark night; she looked with earthly eyes. 
God had not called her as He had called the 
child. She heard the music, but not the Woyd 
in which she must believe. 

“IT may fly now with the other children 
yonder, I. may rise to. God,’”’ said the child. 
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‘* Bat when you cry so I am afraid; and yet 
I long to go. You will soon come to me, 
mother dear. I may go, may I not?” 

‘©Oh, stay!’ cried the mother; “only a 
moment more! Let me hold you in my arms 
and kiss you once again.” 

She clasped him yet more closely to her 
heart. ‘* What is that?” she cried, for some 
one called her by her name in tones of distress. 

‘Do you not hear?” said the child. ‘It 
is my father calling you.” There was a short 
silence, and then they heard the sound of 
children weeping. ‘It is my sisters,” said 
the child. ‘‘ Mother, you have not forgotten 
them ?” 

A terror fell upon the mother as she thought 
of those whom she had left behind. She 
looked into the hall; shadowy forms swept 
by her and disappeared behind the heavy 
curtain, Were her husband and _ children 
among them? No, their voices sounded from 
above; she had almost forgotten them in the 
presence of the dead. 
* ‘Mother, the heavenly bells are ringing,” 
said the child; ‘‘the sun is about to rise.” 

A dazzling light fell round her; the child 
disappeared, and she was borne upwards. 
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The chill air fanned her face; she raised her 
head, and saw that she-was lying in the 
churchyard on her child’s grave. But God 
had met her in a dream, and been to her a 
support for her trembling feet and a light for 
her troubled soul. She bent her knee and 
prayed. 

‘Oh, God, forgive me that I sought to 
keep back an immortal soul from its flight, 
and that I forgot my duties to the living 
whom Thou hast given me!” 

The words seemed to bring comfort to her 
heart. The sun broke out; a little bird sang 
overhead, and the church bells rang for early 
service. 

A holy peace rested on her heart and on all 
around. She knew her God, she knew her 
duties, and, with a longing heart, she has- 
tened homeward. She waked her husband 
with a kiss; words of love and comfort 
passed between them; she was strong and 
mild as a wife should be, and it was she 
who spoke the words of truest comfort. 


‘‘ God’s will is always best.’ 


‘© Where have you found your strength and 
resignation ?” said her husband. 
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She kissed him, and kissed the children. 
- “ They were sent to me from God, through 
my child in the grave.” 


he Marsh King’s Maughter. 


HE storks tell to their young ones 
is many a story. They are almost always 

tales of the moorland and the sedge; 
and. they are always adapted to the age and 
capabilities of the listener. The very youngest 
are satisfied if they hear ‘' Kribble-krabble- 
plurry-murry;” they think that is very nice; 
but the elder ones like something with a 
meaning, or a fragment of family history. 
One of the very oldest stories told by the 
storks is known to us all; it is the story 
of Moses lying among the reeds on the banks 
of the Nile. The second is not nearly so 
widely known; perhaps because it is an in- 
land story. It has been handed down for 
thousands of years from mother stork to 
mother stork. Each one has told it better 
than the last, and we are going to tell it now 
the best of all. 
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The first pair of storks who brought over 
the story, and were mixed up in it them- 
selves, had their summer residence in the 
Viking’s palace on the moorland in Wendys- 
sel, or, if we wish to show our learning, 
on the great heath near Hjorring, at the 
northern point of Jutland. The place is 
still a vast, desolate moor; you can read all 
about it in the official description of the 
district. It is said to have been upheaved 
from the bottom of the sea long ages back; 
and it has spread abroad in miles of watery 
meadows, of dangerous fen and quagmire, 
and turf land, with stunted shrubs and black- 
berry bushes. The landscape is almost always 
veiled in mist; and, seventy years ago, 
wolves prowled across the moor. Well may 
it be called a ‘wild waste;’’ and one may 
think what it must have looked like a thou- 
sand years ago. In some things:one would 
notice but little change: the brown reeds 
grow just as tall and wave the same shaped 
leaves and blueish, feathery plumes; the silver 
birch still wears its delicate crown of drooping 
leaves; and as to the living dwellers on the 
marsh, the fly has not changed the pattern 
of her gauzy wings, nor the stork his favourite 
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uniform of black and white, with red stock- 
ings. Men, indeed, have made many a 
change in their costume since then; but one 
thing has never varied, namely, that whoever 
treads the marsh to-day meets the same fate 
which they met who trod it years ago, be he 
huntsman or groom, squire or knight—he 
sinks down through the fen to the palace of 
the marsh king, deep below the earth. Very 
little is known of the marsh king and his 
government, and perhaps that is all the 
better. 

Near the moor, close to the Lymfiard 
formed by the North Sea and the Cattegat, 
stood the Viking’s palace, with its stone, 
water-tight dungeons underground ; its turrets 
and its three projecting storeys. On the 
roof the storks had built a nest; the mother 
stork was sitting’ on her eggs, and feeling 
sure that she should not have all her trouble 
for nothing. 

One evening the father stork stayed out 
very late; and when he came home he looked 
extremely flurried and excited. ‘I have some- 
thing horrible to tell you,” he said to his 
wife. ) 

“Then it must stand over,” she said.. 
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‘Consider that I am hatching my eggs; it 
might upset me and have an injurious effect 
on the brood.” | 

‘* But you must know it,” he answered. 
‘She is here. The daughter of our host in 
Egypt. She has ventured to make the jour- 
ney, and is gone by this time.” 

‘What, the child who sprung from the 
race of the fairies? Now, do go on. Don’t 
you know that I must not be kept waiting 
when I am sitting on my eggs?” 

‘‘My dear little mother! You see, she be- 
lieved what the doctor said, and what you 
told me. She has come to find the flowers 
from the marsh, which will cure her sick 
father; she is travelling in the disguise of 
a swan, with the other swan princesses, who 
are come to the North to renew their youth. 
And by this time she is gone!” 

‘How you spin it out!” cried the mother 
stork. ‘“‘My eggs will get a chill. I cannot 
bear to be kept in this suspense.” 

‘‘] have been watching,” said the father 
stork; ‘‘and this evening, as I walked among 
the reeds, I saw three swans. Something 
in the movement sid to me, ‘That is not 
genuine swan, it is only feathers.’ You know 
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the feeling, my dear; you can tell in a 
moment when all is not quite right.” 

‘TI thought you were speaking of the 
princess,” she said; ‘*I am sick of hearing 
about swans and feathers.” 

‘“You know the kind of pond that lies ir 
‘the centre of the moor?” continued the 
father stork; ‘“‘you can see a portion of it 
if you raise yourself a little; a bare stump 
of an old alder tree stands there among the 
reeds. The three swans lighted down upon 
it, fluttered their wings, and looked around 
them: one of them cast aside her robe of 
feathers, and I recognized our Egyptian 
princess in a moment. She_ stood there 
veiled in her long, black hair, and I heard 
her beg the others to take great care of her 
swan’s dress while she dived into the pond 
to break off the magic flower which floats 
upon the waters. The others nodded and 
lifted up the dress in their beaks. ‘What 
can they be going to do?’ I thought to my. 
self. The next moment I saw them rise up 
in the air with the princess’s robe. ‘ Dive 
down below and stay there!’ they cried. 
‘You shall never see Egypt again!’ and 
they tore the dress to shreds, till the feathers 
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flew about like a snow-storm; and then they 
flew away, the cruel, treacherous prin- 
cesses |” 

‘¢ What a horrible thing!” cried the mothe: 
stork. ‘I cannot bear to hear any more. 
Come, What happened next ?” 

‘‘The princess cried aloud, and her tears 
fell on the alder stump. It was no commen 
alder; it was the marsh king himself, who 
reigns over the whole moor. I saw him 
stfetch out his knotty arms like long, shin 
ing branches, and clutch at the princess. 
The poor child fled from him in terror; she 
sped along the green, shaking bog; but the 
ground would not bear my weight, much 
less hers, and I saw her sink below the fen, 
and the alder stump followed her and dragged 
her down. Black bubbles rose from the 
marsh, and then every trace of them had 
vanished. The princess lies buried in the 
marsh, and will never bring a flower to 
Egypt. It would have broken your heart, 
little mother, if you had seen it.” 

- You should not tell me such stories at a 
time like this; it might spoil all my eggs. 
The princess will know-how to take care of 
herself. Some one is sure to help a fairy 
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child. Now, if it had been you or I, it would 
have been all over with us.” 

‘‘ I shall go there every day to see if any- 
thing comes of it,” said the father stork; and 
so he did. 

A long time passed away, and then the 
stork saw a green stem rise from the pond. 
When it had pierced the surface of the water, 
it unfolded into a cluster of leaves, with one 
large bud in the centre. The stork flew over 
the pond and saw the bud open under the 
burning sun; inside the flower lay a lovely 
little baby, as fresh and bright as if it had 
just left its bath. It looked so like the Egyp- 
tian princess, that fer a moment the stork 
thought that it must be she; but when he had 
taken time to reflect, he decided that it was 
the child of the princess and the marsh king 
who lay sleeping in the water-lily. 

‘¢ She cannot possibly stay here.” said the 
father stork; ‘‘and there are too many of us 
already in my nest. Stay! I know what I 
will do with her. The Viking’s wife has no 
children; she has often longed for a little one, 
and I hear them say the stork will bring one 
some day. I will take them at their word. 
How delighted they will all be!” 
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The stork lifted the little creature from the 
lily, flew to the Viking’s palace, pecked a hole 
in the panes of bladder which covered the 
window frame, and laid the baby in the lap of 
the Viking’s wife. He then flew back to his 
wife, and told her, with much pride, of what he 
had done; the young storks heard all he said, 
for they were quite old enough now. 

‘‘ So the princess is not dead,” said the 
father; ‘‘she has sent her little baby up here, 
and now that is provided for.” 

‘¢ Did I not say so from the very first?” 
said the mother stork. ‘Now, give a little 
of your interest to your own family. The time 
for our autumn journey is at hand; I feel a 
twitching in my wings. The cuckoo and the 
nightingale are gone already, and I heard the 
quails say that they were going to start as 
soon as ever the wind was favourable. Our 
young ones will come off famously at the 
grand review, or else I am very much mis- 
taken.” 

The Viking’s wife was delighted beyond 
measure when she woke up and saw the lovely 
little baby in her lap; she kissed and caressed 
it, but it cried and screamed and struggled, 
fighting with its little hands and feet, and 
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seemed to be in pain or great distress. At 
last it cried itself to sleep, and as it lay there, 
hushed and peaceful, it looked a lovely little 
thing. The Viking’s wife was radiant with 
delight; she felt well in body and mind, and 
light at heart; it seemed to her as if her hus- 
band and his men, who‘were away from home, 
must come back as suddenly and unexpectedly 
‘as the child had come to her. 
' There was much to be done in the house to 
prepare for her lord’s return; the lady and her 
maids were busy in hanging up the splendid 
tapestry which they had themselves embroi- 
dered with stories out of the lives of their 
idols, Thor, Odin, and Freya. Slaves 
brightened and cleaned the ancient shields 
which ornamented the walls; cushions were 
placed upon the benches, and dry logs piled 
om the earth in the centre of the hall, so 
that the flame could be kindled in a moment. 
Before nightfall the Viking’s wife was wearied 
out and sank into a quiet sleep. | 
When she awoke, towards morning, she 
‘started - up in terrer; the child had disap- 
‘peared. She sprang from her couch, lighted 
a resin torch, and searched the room. At the 
bottom of the bed, where her feet had rested, 
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there lay a large, hideous frog! She shud- 
dered at the sight, and took up a heavy bar 
to kill the reptile; but it looked into her face 
with such piteous, imploring eyes, that she 
had not courage to strike the blow. Once 
more she continued her search; the frog 
uttered a faint croak; she started at the 
sound, ran to the shutter, and tore it open: 
the sun rushed into the room and fell on to 
the couch and the great frog. Suddenly it 
seemed as if its wide mouth grew small and 
rosy red; its limbs stretched themselves out, 
and—yes, it was her own lovely little child 
who lay there; the ugly frog was gone! 

‘What can it mean?” she cried. “ Have 
I dreamed an evil dream? It is my own pretty 
‘baby lying there.” She took it in her arms, 
but the child tore, and kicked, and struggled, 
and bit like a young wild cat. 

The Viking did not come on that day, or 
the next; the wind was against him; it was 
blowing southward for the storks. What drives 
one forward holds another back. 

When a few days and nights had passed 
away, the Viking’s wife had found out the 
secret spell which lay upon her child.. By 
day, the little thing. was as beautiful as a 
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fairy, but wild, untamed, and evil-tempered ; 
by night, it was, a hideous frog, silent and 
meek, with shrinking, sorrowful eyes. Two 
forms and two natures changed with the sun- 
light ; by day the baby had its mother’s face 
and its father’s heart; by night, its mother’s 
gentle soul looked out from the marsh king’s 
hideous ugliness. Who would have power to 
break the spell ? 

The Viking’s wife lived in fear and dread of 
her husband’s return; her heart began to cling 
to the poor little thing; she knew that she 
would not dare to confide the secret to the 
Viking, for she did not doubt that he would 
insist on following the old custom of the coun- 
try, and order the child to be exposed on the 
highway for any one to take who would. The 
Viking’s wife was resolved that this should 
never be; her husband should never see the 
child except by daylight. 

One morning a rush of stork wings flew 
across the roof; more than a hundred pairs 
of storks had rested during the night from the 
fatigue of the grand review; and now they 
flew high overhead towards the south. 

‘¢All the men to the front; the wives and 
children to follow,” was the word of command. 
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Cen ee we « 


“How light we feel!” sang the young 
storks, in chorus; ‘“‘ we twitch and quiver to 
our very toes, as if we were filled with living 
frogs. How beautiful it is to fly abroad to 
foreign lands!” 

‘‘ Keep in the ranks with us,” cried the elder 
storks; ‘‘do not use your beaks so much, it 
exhausts the lungs.” 

And the storks flew away. 

At the same moment the sounds of the 
horn echoed across the heath; the Viking had 
landed, with his men, and was hastening home- 
ward, laden with booty from the Gallic coast 

, and from the British shores, where the people 
cried in terror— 

‘¢ Deliver us from the fury of the Northmen !” 

Life and noise and merriment came with 
the Viking to the palace on the lonely moor. 
The, great vats of mead were borne into the 
hall; the fire was lighted; horses were 
slaughtered, and everything made ready fo: 
a royal feast. The high priest sprinkled the 
doomed slaves with warm blood; the flame 
leaped, the black smoke curled among the 
rafters, the soot fell down in flakes—but. the 
guests were used to that. Every visitor re 
ceived a rich present; past treachery anc 
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falsehood were forgotten; they drank deeply, 
and threw the bones left from the meal in 
each other’s faces, in token of good fellow- 
ship. The bard, half hero aud half minstrel, 
who had taken part in the last foray, and 
knew well of what he sung, then chanted a 
wild ballad, reciting the story of their expedi- 
tions and the noble deeds which each one 
had done. Every verse ended with the 
refrain, ‘‘Our gold and land, our friends and 
joys, all die, and we die too; but a brave 
man’s memory never dies.” And then tite 
guests clashed their swords against their 
shields and beat upon the table with knives 
and bones, according as their manner was. 
The Viking’s wife sat on a raised bench 
in the open hall: she wore robes of silk, 
golden bracelets, and amber beads. She had 
dressed herself in her richest jewels, and the 
minstrel sang of her beauty and of the golden 
treasure which she had brought to her lord. 
The Viking was delighted with the beautiful 
baby; he had only seen it by day, and its 
wild ways pleased him well. The child 
would make a splendid woman, he said, and 
be a fit mate for a hero. She would not 
blink her eyes if a practised hand aimed in 
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jest at her eyebrows with its glittering 
sword. 

The mead casks were emptied, and others 
were brought in; the guests were men who 
ate and drank without measure; they knew 
the old proverb, ‘The cattle know when to 
leave the pasture, but a fool does not know 
the measure of his stomach.” They knew 
that and many another wise saying, ‘as, for 
instance, ‘‘A welcome guest is tedious if he 
stays too long;’’ and yet they stayed on and 
on. Meat and mead are two good things, 
and there was mirth and song besides. At 
night the vassals and serfy, slept among the 
ashes, dipped their ‘fingers into the dishes 
and licked them with delight. Those were 
fine times! 

The Viking and his men sallied forth again 
when the autumn leaves began to fall; they 
went to the coast of Britain; “A pleasure 
trip across the water,’ the Viking said. His 
wife stayed at home with the little girl; and 
one thing is certain, namely, that she learned 
to love the ugly frog, with its sorrowful eyes, 
better than the little beauty that fought and 
bit at all who came near it. 

The chill, raw autumn mist lay on the 
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wood and over the moor; the snowflakes fell 
in feathery showers; the winter was sharp 
and bitter; the swallows took possession of the 
storks’ nests, and talked over the former owners, 
as they always do. But, meanwhile, where 
were the storks—what had become of the long 
file of birds which had flown southward ? 





The storks were now in Egypt, where the 
sunlight falls as hot as on our loveliest summer 
day. Tamarind trees and acacias blossomed all 
around; the Turkish crescent glittered bright 
on mosque and minaret, and many a pair of 
storks rested from their long journey qn the 
towers and lofty roofs. The nests lay side by 
side among the fallen columns and the ruins of 
ancient, long-forgotten temples. The date palm 
lifted its crown of leaves and spread abroad a 
grateful shadow; the grey pyramids gleamed 
like gigantic shadows through the thin, trans- 
parent air of the desert, where the ostrich trains 
himself in swiftness, and the lion looks, with 
large, bright eyes, upon the marble sphinx half 
buried in the sand. The Nile had retreated 
from its bed, and the river channel swarmed > 
with frogs, and presented a delightful prospect 
to the hungry storks. The young ones thought 
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it must be an optical delusion, too beautiful to be 
true. 

‘‘It is always so here. Now you see how 
we spend our days in the warm countries,” said 
the mother stork; and the young ones felt their 
mouths water. 

‘‘Is there anything else to see?” they asked. 
¢¢ Shall we go farther into the country ? ” 

‘¢ There is nothing to be seen there,’ replied 
the mother; ‘‘nothing but immense forests, 
with tangled branches and thorny plants that bar 
and choke up the road. The elephant may 
perhaps tread himself a path with his heavy feet ; 
but the snakes are too big for us, and the lizards 
too lively. If you go to the désert, you only get 
your eye full of sand, in fine weather; and if 
there is anything like a storm, you are buried 
outright ina sandheap. This is the best place. 
Here you have plenty of frogs and locusts. I 
shall stay here, and so must you.” 

They built their nest. The elder ones rested 
on the tall minarets; they found plenty to do 
with smoothing their feathers and sharpening 
their beaks on their red stockings. Now and 
then they lifted up their heads and bowed to each 
other with stately grace, and a wise look in their 
brown eyes. The young lady storks tripped 
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through the brown reeds, swallowing a ioe at: 
every third step, and looking furtively at the 
gentlemen storks. They made acquaintances, 
and learned a coquettish way of tossing young 
snakes, which was very becoming, and the 
snakes tasted nice too. The young male storks 
began to quarrel, flapped their wings, and pecked 
each other with their beaks till they drew blood. 
In this way many of the young people became 
engaged, which was what they wanted—indeed, 
the -one thing they lived for. Then they went 
to their nests and began to quarrel again, for in 
hot countries every one gets very fierce and hot- 
tempered. But there was a great deal of enjoy- 
ment too, and the old storks did not mind the 
fighting, they thought everything was becoming 
to their young ones; and there was sunshine 
every day, and plenty to eat, and nothing to do 
but amuse oneself. 

But in the splendid Egyptian palace there was 
neither peace nor pleasure to be found. The 
master lay on his couch in the lofty, richly 
painted room—the walls were so bright that it 
looked like one great tulip; but the rich noble 
lay stiff and paralyzed, stretched out helpless, 
like amummy. His family and servants were 
round him; he was not dead, and yet one could 
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hardly say that he was alive. The magic flower 
from the North, which had been sought for by 
the one who loved him best, had never been 
found. His fair young daughter, who had flown 
northward, in her swan’s dress, over land and 
sea, would never come home again. ‘“ She is 
dead!” said the two princesses, when they came 
back. This is the story which they had told on 
their return :— 

‘We were flying high in the air, all three of 
us together, when a huntsman saw us and took 
aim. His arrow killed our dear friend and sister, 
and she sank down, dying, into the moorland 
lake. We buried her in the cool earth beneath 
the silver birch, and then we avenged her 
death. We lighted a fire under the swallows’ 
wings; they flew to their nests in the thatched 
roof; the house broke out in clear flames, 
the huntsman and his family were burned to 
ashes. The light from the fire shone across 
the bake to her grave under the silver birch. 
She will never see Egypt again!” 

Then they wept; and the father stork, who 
was listening, ground his beak with rage. 

‘‘Treachery and lies!” he cried. “1 should 
like to thrust my beak deep into their hearts.” 

‘And very likely break it short off,” said 
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the mother stork. ‘What a fright you would 
‘be then! Think of yourself first and of your 
family. Other people’s business is nothing to 
us.” : 

“TIT shall go and stand on the edge of the 
open cupola to-morrow,” said her husband, 
‘Cand hear what the doctors and wise men say 
about the patient. Perhaps they will come a 
little nearer the truth.” 

The doctors and the wise men came and 
said a great deal, but the stork could make 
nothing of it; and there was nothing in it 
that was of any use for the sick man or for the 
princess in the marsh. But still we may as 
well listen to what people have to say; one has 
to listen to a great many things in this world. 

‘‘Love brings forth life. The highest love 
brings forth the highest life. Only through 
love can life be saved.” That was an old 
saying, and it was truly and wisely spoken ; 
as the wise men all declared. 

‘That is a beautiful thought,” said the stork. 

‘‘I cannot say that I understand it,” an- 
swered his wife; ‘‘ but that is its fault, and not 
mine. And, beautiful or not, I have, other 
things to think of.’ 

The learned men then began to discourse 
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upon the different kinds of love: the love be- 
tween parents and children, and the love of 
the sunbeam to the growing seed. The warm 
ray kisses the cold, bare earth, and the living 
germ breaks through to greet it. It was all 
too learned and high-flown for the stork; he 
could not follow it, much less repeat it to his 
wife. He felt weighed down with the pressure 
of his thoughts; his eyes were nearly closed, 
and he stood the whole day long, motionless, 
on one leg; so much learning was a heavy 
burden to bear. One thing, however, he did 
understand. Every ore. high and low, had 
said, from their innermost heart, that it was -a 
sorrow and grief to the whole country that the 
king lay sick and helpless on his bed, and that 
joy and peace would be spread abroad over the 
whole land if he got well again. But where 
could the flower be found which would restore 
‘him to health? They had searched, consulted 
learned treatises, the stars of heaven, the 
winds and storms; and the result of all their 
patience was the sentence we quoted above— 
‘* Love brings life.”” In saying that, they over- 
shot themselves, and said a great deal more 
than they understood. But they kept on re- 
peating it, and even wrote it down as their 
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prescription. And there, of course, they were 
stopped again; how were they to make up the 
prescription now they had written it down? 
At last they agreed that it must be carried out 
by the princess; she loved her father dearly, 
and it was to her alone that they could look 
for help. 

That happened many years ago; and the 
princess, one night, when the crescent moon 
was sinking down towards the marble sphinx, 
thrust away the choking sand, and entered 
the long passage that led to the interior of 
the Pyramids, where the mighty kings of old 
times lay embalmed upon their shelves. The 
princess had been told in a dream that she 
must lay her head upon the breast of one of 
the dead kings, and all would be made clear 
to ber. She obeyed the dream, and learned 
the secret of her father’s restoration. The 
spot where the healing lotus grew in the dis- 
tant Danish land was shown to her in a vision, 
and thus it was that the princess left her 
home, wearing the swan’s plumage. 

The two storks knew all about that; and 
now we know rather more than we knew 
before: We know that the marsh king drew 
her down through the fen; and that she is 
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lost to ber kome for ever. One of the wise 
men said, as they had said before, ‘ Love 
brings forth life,” and with that they ‘were 
obliged to rest contented, for there was nothing 
more to be done. 

‘TI shall not rest till I have stolen the 
swans’ dresses from those wicked princesses,” 
said the father stork. ‘I will not have them 
coming and making fresh mischief on tne 
moor. I will hide the two dresses up here 
till they are wanted.” 

‘‘Where shall you hide them?” said the 
mother stork. 

‘‘In our nest. There is room both here and 
in our nest at home. I and the young ones 
will carry them between us; and if they are 
too heavy for us to carry all the way, there 
are plenty of places where we can hide them 
till our next year’s wandering. Of course one 
dress would be enough for the princess, but I 
prefer to take both; one can never have too 
many wraps in the North.” 

‘‘No one will thank you for it,’’ said his 
wife. ‘ But you are the master. Except at 
breeding time, I have no voice in anything.” 





The little child in the Viking’s fortress had 
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been flamed Helga; it was too soft and pretty 
a name for a temper like hers. Every month 
added to the little creature’s beauty, and 
showed more plainly her violent and untam. 
able spirit. Year by year, as the storks made 
their bi-annual journey—in the spring to the 
moor, and in autumn to the shores of the Nile 
—the child grew up into a lovely maiden of 
sixteen: a fair shell, holding a bitter kernel; 
wild and hard, even in those wild and hard 
times. . 

It was her greatest pleasure to dip her 
white hands in the warm blood of the horses 
slain in sacrifice; in one of her outbreaks 
she bit off the head of the black cock which 
the high priest was about to sacrifice; and 
she said to her foster-father, in sober earnest- 
ness, ‘If your enemy were -pulling down the 
roof from your house while you lay asleep, I 
would not wake you if I could; for my ears 
tingle still with the blow you gave mem years 
ago. I have not forgotten!” 

But the Viking only laughed at her wild 
words. He was proud of her beauty, and 
knew nothing of the spell under which she 
lay. 

She rode her horse bare-backed, as if she 
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were cast in one piece with the fiery roan; 
and never swerved from her seat when the 
horse bit and kicked the other horses. Often 
when the Viking’s ship was coming in, the 
young girl would spring down, dressed as she 
was, from the high rock into the tumbling 
waves, and swim to meet the fleet. She cut 
off the longest tress of her beautiful hair to 
make a string for her bow: “If you want a 
thing done, do it yourself,” she cried. 

The Viking’s wife was strong-willed and 
resolute, judged by the standard of the time; 
but, in comparison with her daughter, she 
seemed a timid, shrinking woman. And then 
she knew of the dreadful spell that lay upon 
the unhappy girl. 

Many a time she shuddered to see Helga 
climb on to the ledge above the well in the 
courtyard, balance herself for a while in wild, 
ungraceful contortions, and then throw herself 
down into the deep water. There she would 
dive about in her frog’s nature, and climb out 
again with swift, cat-like motion, dripping with 
water, which fell in streams from her dress 
upon the leaves and rushes which were strewn. 
on the floor of the hall. - 

Only in the still, evening twilight was 
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Helga to be reasoned with or held in check. 
At that time she grew silent and thoughtful, 
and an instinctive feeling made her keep close 
to her mother’s side. And when the sun had 
set, and her form had changed, she would 
sit cowering in the shadow. Her body was 
much larger than that of the largest frog, and 
all the more hideous because of its size. She 
looked like a misshapen. dwarf with a frog’s 
head and webbed fingers. Her eyes were 
very sorrowful, and her voice was like the in- 
articulate sobbing of a child in its sleep. The 
Viking’s wife would take her on her knees, 
forgetting her ugly shape, and, looking into 
her piteous eyes, she often said, ‘I almost 
wish you would stay always in your present 
form. My silent frog-child is not so terrible 
as the beautiful girl I see by day.” 

And she wrote rhymes against witch spells 
and sorcery and threw them over the wretched 
girl, but they were all of them powerless. 

‘‘I can hardly believe that she was ever 
little enough to lie in the cup of a water-lily,” 
said the father stork; “she is quite grown-up 
now, and as like the Egyptian princess as it is 
possible to be. I fear we shall never see her 
again; nothing has come to help her; her 
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mother’s love has brought no life, as the wise 
men said it would do. . 

‘‘T have flown through the Eastern land 
here and there and everywhere, and she has 
never given a token that she is alive. I will 
tell you now, that every year when I used to 
come home a day or two before you, in order 
to set the nest to rights and have all things 
in readiness for your return, 1 used to wander 
about at night, as if I were no better than a 
bat or an owl, flying across the pond. But I 
never saw anything of her; and I suppose 
I have had all my trouble in bringing the 
dresses for nothing. It took us three years to 
get them here, and now here they lie; it does 
not seem as if they would ever be wanted. 
Just suppose that a fire breaks out in the 
Viking’s palace; why, they would be ruined!” 

‘And what would our good nest be, I 
should like to know?” said the mother stork. 
‘That doesn’t seem to trouble you; you think 
more of your rubbishing swans’ feathers and 
your marsh princess than of your wife and 
children. You had better go into the mud 
and stop with her. You are not a good father; 
and so I told you before, when I was hatch- 
ing my first brood. I am in hourly fear of 
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having one of the children shot by an arrow, 
thanks to that girl Helga; she does not care 
what she does. We have been longer about 
the house than she has, and she ought to 
remember that. We never forget what we 
owe; every year we are ready with our right- 
ful tribute: a feather, an egg, and a young 
stork. But, for all that, I cannot make myself 
at home here as I used to do, and as I do in 
Egypt. I cannot walk about the house and 
be a friend and companion to the inmates. 
No! I have to sit up here and fret myself to 
death with the outrageous conduct of that 
girl—the hussy! And I am enraged with 
you, too. Why could you not let her lie quiet 
‘in her water-lily? There would have been an 
end of her then, long ago!” 

‘Your heart is better than your tongue, my 
dear,” said the father stork. ‘I know you 
better than you do yourself.” 

With that he gave a hop and two flaps 
with his wings, stretched out his legs behind 
him, and flew away, without moving his wide- 
spread wings. He had gone a long distance 
before he fluttered them again; the sun shone 
down on his white plumage, his proud head, 
and strong, graceful flight. 
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‘“‘He is the handsomest of them all!” said 
his wife, looking after him; ‘‘ but I am not 
going to tell him so.” 











Early in the autumn the Viking came 
home laden with booty and leading a train 
of prisoners. Among the latter was a young 
Christian priest, one of those who mock at 
the gods of the Northern land. 

A great deal had been said in hall and 
chamber about the new faith, which had 
spread so rapidly in the South and had been 
carried by Saint Angsarius as far as He- 
debei, on the Schlei. Helga herself had 
heard of the faith of the white Christ, who 
gave His life to redeem the souls of men; 
but all she heard had passed out of her 
mind as soon as spoken. It seemed as if 
she could attach no sense to the .word love, 
except when she was cowering out of sight 
in the twilight, in the form of a frog; but 
the Viking’s wife had listened to the saga 
of the Son of God, and felt touched to the 
heart. 

The men who were just returned from the 
sea told stories of magnificent stone temples 
built in honour of Him Whose Name is 
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love. Heavy chalices of -beaten gold and 
censers sweet with the rich odour of incense 
were found among the booty—altar vessels, 
in which flowed no blood of slaughtered 
slaves, but where the consecrated Bread and 
Wine became the Body and Blood of Him 
who gave Himself for generations yet unborn. 

In the deep, vaulted dungeons of the Vik- 
ing’s palace they threw the Christian priest, 
his hands and feet bound with tight cords. 
He was as fair to look upon as the bright 
god Baldur; and the heart of the Viking’s 
wife was troubled at sight of his sufferings. 
But Helga said he should be tied by the 
heels to the tails of wild oxen and torn to 
pieces. 

‘‘T would loose the dogs after him across 
the swamp,” she cried. ‘It would be a sight 
for the gods. I should like to hunt him to 
his death !” 

But the Viking would not hear of such a 
death. The priest had defied the gods, and 
he should be slain and offered up in sacrifice 
upon their altars. 

Helga begged to be allowed to sprinkle the 
{dols and the people with the blood of the 
victim. She sharpened her gleaming knife; 
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and when one of the wild hounds came leap- 
ing by her, she thrust the blade into his side: 
‘‘Only to try my knife,” she cried. The Vi- 
king’s wife looked sorrowfully at the cruel girl, 
and when the night came on she spoke to 
her out of the fulness of her troubled heart. 

The ugly frog-like figure cowered before 
her, with its sad, brown eyes fixed upon her 
face. It listened, and seemed to gather from 
the words some insight into the feelings of 
a human soul. 

‘*No word has ever passed my lips,” said 
the Viking’s wife, ‘‘of what you have made 
me suffer; not even my lord and master 
knows the bitterness of my grief. A mother’s 
love is great; but you cannot know its mean- 
ing, for your heart is like the cold, wet 
water-plants—love never enters it.” 

The wretched shape trembled ; it seemed 
as if the words touched an invisible band 
between body and soul; great tears stood 
in its eyes. 

‘The time of trouble and pain will come 
to you at last, and it will be a bitter hour 
to me. Better for you to have been aban- 
doned in the high road, and the chilly night 
had frozen you to an eternal sleep!” 
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The Viking’s wife wept bitter tears, turned 
away in anger and sorrow, and passed silently 
through the loose curtains of skins which 
hung between the halls. — 

The frog sat alone in the silence; not a 
sound was heard, except that every now and 
then a stifled sigh broke from the shrinking 
form. It seemed as if a new life was break- 
ing, with bitter pains, in Helga’s heart. She 
took a step forward, listened, and seized in 
her awkward hands the heavy iron bar which 
lay across the door. With a great effort, 
she drew it back, and noiselessly freed the 
latch from the clasp which held it down; 
she lifted the flickering lamp which stood in 
the antechamber, and, as if a strong will 
lent her power, she drew back the iron bolt 
from the dungeon door, and stole down to 
the prisoner. He was sleeping; she touched 
him with her cold, damp hand; and when 
he woke he shuddered at the sight of her 
hideous form as if he had seen an evil vision. 
“She drew forth her knife, cut the cords which 
bound his hands and feet, and beckoned to 
him to follow her. 

He made the sign of the cross, and, as 
the figure remained motionless, he said, in 
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the words of the Psalmist, ‘* Blessed is 
the man who provideth for the sick and 
needy; the Lord will deliver him in the time 
of trouble.’ Who art thou? What is the 
meaning of such an awkward form filled 
with such kindly pity?” 

The frog-like shape beckoned to him silently, 
led him through lonely passages to the stables, 
and pointed to a horse. ‘The priest sprang 
on the horse’s back, and his strange guide 
leapt up before him and clung to the horse’s 
mane. They started at a quick trot along a 
path he never could have found for himself, 
and sped onward towarde the open moor. 

The Christian forgot the ugly shape, and 
thought only of God’s mercy working through 
the monster’s form; he chanted aloud his 
litanies and hymns as they rode on. © 

The figure trembled: was it the sacred 
words that filled it with dread, or the chill 
breath of the coming dawn? What passed 
within her? She drew herself up and tried 
to spring down from the horse; but the 
priest held her back by force, and went on 
with his chanted prayer, as if to loose the 
evil spell. The horse changed his pace to a 
gallop, the sky was tinged with red, and with 
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the first sunbeam the figure changed. Helga 
was once more the young beauty with the 
demon’s heart. The priest held the beautiful 
maiden in his arms, and, with a start of 
fear, he checked the horse to a _ standstill, 
prepared for some new outbreak of magic. 
With one bound Helga sprang to the ground; 
her short, childish dress barely reaching to 
her knees; she tore her knife from her girdle 
and sprang upon the priest. ‘‘Let me but 
reach you,” she cried, ‘‘and my knife shall 
pierce your heart. You are white as death 
already—coward and slave!” 

She sprang upon him, and they wrestled to- 
gether in deadly combat; it seemed as if an 
invisible power was granted to the Christian 
soldier; he held her firmly, and bound round 
her ankles the loose withes of an old oak 
tree, among which her feet had become entan- 
gled. Close beside it flowed a spring; the 
priest sprinkled the water on Helga’s face 
and breast, bidding the evil spirit to come 
forth, and pronouncing over her the Christian 
blessing. But the water of faith is powerless 
when it does not meet the source of faith 
within. : 

And yet not altogether powerless even then. 
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The sacred rite awed her into silence; she 
let fall her arms and gazed with paling cheeks 
on him whom she thought must be a mighty 
magician, speaking strange, awful runes, and 
tracing mysterious signs in the air. She 
would not have blenched from the gleam of 
the falling axe or sharp, whizzing knife-blade ; 
but the sign of the cross upon her brow 
made her stand like a spell-bound bird, her 
head drooping on her breast. 

The priest spoke to her gently of the merci- 
ful deed she had done for him on the previous 
night, when she came to him in hideous 
shape, untied his hands, and led him forth to 
light and freedom. She, too, he said, lay 
bound in tighter bands than his, and she, 
too, should be loosed and set free. He 
would take her to Saint Angsarius in Hedebei, 
and there, in the Christian town, the spell 
should be broken. But he would not let her 
take her old place on the horse’s neck. 

“Sit behind me, not before,’ he cried. 
‘There lies a power in your beauty which 
is given to it by the foul fiend. I fear it, , 
though the victory shall be mine in Christ.” 

He knelt down. The silent forest was - 
hallowed to a church: the birds sang hymns 
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of praise, the wild thyme offered incense. 
The horse stood motionless, only plucking 
at the sprays of the fruit-laden brambles so 
that they fell into Helga’s hands, as if offer- 
ing themselves for her refreshment. The 
priest spoke of the earnest expectation of all 
nature, and called on the true Light to 
“shine on them that sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, and to guide their feet into 
the way of peace.”’ 

Helga let herself be lifted on to the horse, 
and sat there like: one in a waking dream. 
The priest tied two branches together in the 
shape of a cross, and held it aloft as they 
rode on through the wood, which grew denser 
at every step, and closed at last into a path- 
less forest. 

Wild undergrowth choked the way; the 
spring became a marshy bog; it was neces- 
sary to lead the horse by a circuitous path. 
There was a bracing power in the fresh 
forest air, and a deeper strength in the 
priest’s earnest prayers. The rain wears 
away the stone; the waves round off the 
sharpest rock; the dew of grace showered 
down on Helga. made the crooked straight 
and the rough places plain. She knew it not 
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herself 3 neither does the seed within the. 
earth know that the dew and sunbeam bring 
with them growth and life. 

As the mother’s cradle-song reaches the 
child’s heart in inarticulate words, to which 
the meaning only comes in after years, so 
now the Word Himself was working in the 
heart He had redeemed. They rode on through 
wood and moorland, and towards evening 
they fell in with a band of robbers. 

‘‘ Where did you steal that fair maiden?” 
cried the robber, as they seized the horse’s 
bridle and dragged the travellers to the ground. 
The priest had no weapon but Helga’s knife; 
but he fought fiercely and warily against his 
assailants. A heavy axe was swung over 
him; he sprang aside, and the axe fell on the 
horse’s neck. The poor animal fell to the 
earth, and Helga, as if awaking from a long 
trance, rushed towards the fallen steed. The 
priest placed, himself before her as a shield; 
but one of the robbers, raising a heavy iron 
hammer, dashed out his brains with one 
blow: he fell dead to the earth. 

The robbers seized fair Helga by her white 
arms and slender waist; the sun went down; 
und they held in their grasp a hideous frog. 
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A wide, pale-green mouth halt covered the 
face; thin, damp arms and webbed, scaly 
hands lay in their own. They loosed her in 
horror; and she stood among them, a vile 
reptile, for a moment, and then, obeying her 
frog’s instinct, she hopped noiselessly among 
the brushwood. The robbers knew that Loke 
had played them an evil trick, and they 
hurried from the place in fear and dread. 





The full moon rose ciear above the earth 
as Helga crept out of the thicket and stood 
beside the dead bodies of the slain horse and 
the Christian priest. She looked on them 
‘with eyes that seemed ready to weep, and a 
croaking sob broke from her lips, as when a 
child breaks into stifled tears. She bent over 
them, and, fetching water in her large, thin 
hands, sprinkled it upon the lifeless bodies. 
But they were dead, and by-and-by the con- 
viction stole in upon her mind. They were 
dead, and before long their bodies would be 
a prey to the beasts and birds. That must 
not be. Helga tore up the earth with her 
long fingers, to make a grave; she took the 
branch of a tree to help her, and worked till 
the harsh skin cracked and the blood dropped 
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on the ground. She saw then that the. task 
was impossible, and, throwing down the 
branch, she began to cover the dead bodies 
with fresh green leaves; over the leaves she 
laid a trellis-work of small twigs, and filled 
up the spaces with dried leaves and moss, 
fastening down the green covering with the 
heaviest stones she could find, and striving 
to make the rude mounds peaceful and 
secure. The night wore quickly away, and 
when the sun broke forth, fair Helga stood 
by the Christian’s grave in all her beauty, 
with bloodstained hands and hot tears on her 
lovely cheeks. 

For the first time, it seemed as if the two 
natures struggled together at their meeting; 
she trembled from head to foot, and gazed 
round as if awakiug from a dream. Suddenly 
she clung for support to a slender tree, 
climbed up its trunk, and hid herself among 
the topmost branches. There she sat, like a 
frightened squirrel, and passed the whole day 
amid the unbroken stillness of the forest, 
which, some folks say, is deep as the still- 
ness of death. But below her she saw the 
circling dance of bright-coloured butterflies, 
and the busy hurrying to and fro of the ants 
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in their ant hill; while the air was filled with 
swarms of merry gnats and humming flies, 
lady-birds, and yellow moths; and on the 
ground the worm crawled forth and the mole 
plodded along. Except for these, the forest 
was hushed and dead. No one saw Helga, 
except the magpies, and they will see every- 
thing. They came flying right to her, in 
their audacious, inquisitive way, but one 
glance from her eyes was enough to scare 
them away again; they did not know what 
to make of her—and she did not know what 
to make of herself. 

When the sun set her transformation sum- 
moned her to fresh activity; she slid down 
from the tree; and when the last ray disap- 
peared she stood there, in her frog shape, 
with torn, scarred hands, but with such a 
look of love and pity. in her eyes as had 
never been in them before—a look that spoke 
of a human heart, and a maiden’s gentleness, 
and the beautiful eyes overflowed with tears 
of.relief and quiet hope. 

The cross of wood which the priest had 
made of two tree-branches still lay upon the 
grave. Helga raised it up, and planted it 
between the two mounds. ‘The thought 
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seemed to come of itself along with a flood 
of memories and tears. She made the same 
blessed sign in the sand round the grave; 
and as she traced it with both hands, the 
webbed skin fell away, and the fair, white 
fingers met her astonished gaze. She ran 
to the spring and washed her hands in the 
clear water; once more she made the sign 
of the cross between herself and the grave; 
her lips trembled, and she whispered softly 
the name she had heard so often spoken by 
the priest, ‘* Jesus Christ.” 

Then the hideous frog-skin fell away from 
her and left her fair and beautiful; her head 
sank on her breast, a heavy weariness weighed 
down her limbs, and she fell asleep. 

Towards midnight she awoke. Beside her 
stood the dead horse, gleaming white, with a 
strange light playing round his wounded neck; 
and near him was the slain priest, beautiful 
as Baldur in his glory, the Viking’s wife would 
have called him, but dreadful, too, as he stood 
radiant in light that glowed like fire. <A 
glance of such keen, penetrating insight shone 
from his grave, gentle eyes that Helga felt it 
search her very heart. ,She shrank and 
trembled, and her mémory grew clear and 
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vivid, as if it had been the Judgment Day. 
All the goodness that had been shown to her, 
every loving word that had been spoken, rose 
up before her. She saw that it was love 
alone which had sustained and guided her, 
while the creature of soul and dust, spirit and 
clay, had struggled so fiercely. She saw, 
too, that she had done nothing for herself; 
all had been given to her; she had only 
followed her own wild impulses. The sense 
of her unworthiness and imperfection flashed 
like lightning through her heart, and she 
bowed to the earth in true humility. 

‘‘Child of clay,” said the Christian priest, 
“thou wast made of the dust of the earth, 
and from that dust thou shalt one day rise 
again. ‘The light within thee is a ray from 
God Himself, and aspires back to its source. 
I am come from the land of death, and thou 
wilt scon pass through its dark valley to the 
glorious home of the everlasting hills. I 
cannot lead thee to Hedebei to receive Chris- 
tian baptism until thou hast drawn from the 
pond on the moor the living root of thy being. 
Thy power of will and deed must be used 
before the sacred rite is gone through.” 

He raised her on the horse and placed in 
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her hand a golden censer, like the one she 
had seen in the Viking’s palace; a cloud of 
richest incense rose from it, and the wounds 
in the forehead of the priest shone like a 
wreath of stars. He lifted the cross from 
the grave, and the horse started away through 
the forest and across the open battle fields 
round the heath, where the Pagan warriors 
slept by their slain steeds. One by one the 
figures rose from their graves and galloped 
towards the distant hills ; they stood in ranks, 
their golden coronets bright with the moon- 
light, their mantles fluttering in the wind. 
The dragon who guards the buried treasure 
lifted its head and looked after them; the 
gnomes stole out of the mountain clefts and 
the furrows of the fields, darting to and fro 
with quivering flames, red and blue and 
green, like myriad will-o’-the-wisps. 

On sped the horse, across marsh and moor 
and swamp, towards the lonely pond. The 
priest lifted up the cross; it shone like gold. 
He sang aloud his litanies, and fair Helga 
joined her voice with his, as a child tries 
to falter out the hymns which its mother 
sings; she swung the golden censer to and 
fro, and every rush and reed broke out into 
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blossom; a host of water-lilies rose to the 
surface of the desolate pond, and lay there 
like a gauzy veil of blossom; the hidden life 
in every seed and bud broke forth in flowers, 
and, stretched out along the pure, white 
petals, lay a sleeping woman, young and fair. 
Helga looked. into the sleeping face, and 
thought for a moment that it was her own 
reflection in the water; but it was her mother 
whom she saw, the Egyptian princess from 
the shores of the Nile. 

The priest lifted up the sleeping form on to 
the horse, but the phantom steed sank under 
the weight, as if its body were but a cerecloth 
floating in the wind. The sign of the cross 
was traced above it, and the airy shape grew 
strong, and bore its triple load away from the 
fen to the dry land. As they touched the 
shore the cock crowed from the Viking’s 
palace; the dream phantoms melted away and 
blended with the morning air; but the mother 
and child stood face to face. 

“Ts it 1 myself who look out from the 
waters?” cried the mother. 

‘Is it I myself who rise from the green 
sedge?” said Helga. 

And in a moment the mother and child lay 
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clasped in each other’s arms; the mother’s 
heart beat loudest, and she understood its, 
voice. ‘My child!” she cried; ‘‘my heart’s 
flower, my lotus from the deep, deep water!” 

She wept, and her tears fell like a baptism 
of love on Helga’s beautiful head. 

‘¢ Here it was,’ said the mother, ‘that I 
came in my swan’s plumage, and here I 
threw it off. I sank deep down through the 
shaking moor, which closed above me like a 
grave. A swift current bore me away, a 
drowsy weight pressed down my eyelids, and I 
slept. Dreams hovered through my soul; I 
thought I was lying in the Pyramids of Egypt, 
but before me stood the gnarled alder stump 
which terrified me on the moorland pond. I 
looked at the cracks and knots of the twisted 
branches; they shone like fiery hieroglyphics ; 
it was the shell of the mummy on which I 
was gazing; it broke open, and out came the 
shrouded figure, the ancient king, who had 
lain among the dead for thousands of years; 
his form was black as pitch, like the wood- 
snail or the soft marsh mud; marsh king or 
mummy of the Pyramids, I knew not which 
he was. In deadly terror I sank down in a 
swoon, and when I recovered consciousness 
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I found upon my breast a little bird which 
fluttered its soft wings and sang sweetly. It 
rose in the air towards the black, vaulted ceiling 
over us, but a long green band still bound it 
to my breast. I understood its fluttering cries 
for freedom, light, and air; I remembered my 
own distant home, my vanished life and love, 
and I let go the band. The bird fluttered 
away; and from that hour I fell into a heavy, 
dreamless sleep, until the sound of sacred 
hymns and the scent of incense woke me and 
set me free.” 

Where is the green band that bound the 
child to its mother’s heart? Only the stork 
had seen it; the slender, waving stem of the 
pearly lily, the cradle of the child who now 
lay once again upon her mother’s heart. 

As they rested thus in each. other’s arms, 
the stork flew round them in ever-narrowing 
circles; at last he flew straight to his nest, 
brought out the swans’ dresses, and threw one 
to each of the princesses. They put them 
on, and rose ‘from the earth in the shape of 
two white swans. 

‘“* Now we can speak to each other,” said 
the father stork: ‘“‘now we can understand 
each other, even though our beaks are rather 
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differently shaped. It has happened just right 
that you came now, for we are going South 
to-morrow—mother, and young ones, and all. 
Yes, look at me closely. I am an old friend 
from the shores of the Nile, and so is my 
wife; but her beak is sharper than her heart. 
She always said that the princess would man- 
age to help herself, and I and my sons brought 
the swans’ dresses here. How delighted I 
am! and what a good thing that I am still 
here! When the day dawns we shall all start 
on our autumn journey; you have only to 
keep behind us, and you cannot miss the way.” 

‘And the lotus flower which I was to bring 
is flying at my side!” said the Egyptian 
princess. ‘‘My heart’s flower; the riddle is 
solved. Oh, let us hasten homeward!” 

But Helga begged that she might take 
leave of her foster-mother before she badé 
farewell to the Danish shore. Every loving 
word and deed, every tear of sorrow which the 
Viking’s wife had shed, rose clear before her 
soul; it seemed almost as if she must love 
that mother best. “ Yes, we must go to the 
Viking’s palace,” said the father stork; “my 
wife and children are waiting for us there. 
How the youngsters will open their eyes and 
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snap their beaks! And so will my wife. She 
is rather short in her way of speaking, but she 
has a good heart. I will just give a clap or 
two to tell them I am coming.” 

And the stork cried out his loudest, and 
sailed, with the two swans, towards the Vi- 
king’s palace. 

Every one was fast asleep within the walls; 
but the Viking’s wife was restless. She had 
gone to bed very late, her heart racked with 
fears for Helga, who had disappeared three 
days since with the Christian prisoner. 

The girl must have helped him to escape, 
for it was her horse which was missing from 
the stables; but what power had worked such 
a miracle? The Viking’s wife thought over 
all she had heard of the wonders worked by 
the white Christ, and by those who followed 
Him. Her anxious thoughts gave place to 
dreams. She thought that she was sitting 
awake upon her couch; all around her was 
storm and darkness; she heard the tumbling 
waves rush in with a roar from east and west, 
like the floods of the North Sea and the Cat- 
tegat. The monstrous snake which coils round 
the earth from its lair at the bottom of the 
sea was convulsed with trembling horror; it 
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was the hour of the old gods’ overthrow, the 
terrible day Ragnorok, as the Pagans call the 
Judgment Day. The battle cry sounded, the 
steel-clad gods rode by upon the rainbow to 
fight their last battle; before them flew the 
winged Valkyria, behind them came the hosts 
of the dead; flashes of wild auroras struggled 
with the darkness; but the darkness con- 
quered. It was a fearful hour. 

Close to the trembling woman cowered 
Helga in her frog-like shape. The Viking’s 
wife took the hideous form upon her knee and 
soothed and cheered it. The air was rent 
with the clang of meeting swords, the heavy 
blows of axe and hatchet, the hissing shower 
of arrows, which whizzed by like a storm of 
drifting hail, The hour was come for the 
heaven and earth to shrink away, the stars 
to fall, and all the universe to sink into the 
lake of fire. But they knew that a new hea- 
ven and a new earth were to arise, that fields 
of corn would wave where now only the barren 
waste of sea heaved and roared, and that over 
‘all would reign the nameless God. To Him 
would ascend Baldur, the beautiful, slain hero 
redeemed from the dead. He came, the Vi. 
king’s wife saw his face and knew him for the 
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Christian priest—“< The Christ has conquered!” 
she exclaimed aloud. 

She pressed a kiss on Helga’s forehead, 
and the hideous disguise fell away; Helga 
stood before her in all her beauty, sweet, 
gentle, and loving. She kissed her foster- 
mother’s hands, thanked and blessed her for 
all her love and sorrow, and for naming the 
name which had set her free. ‘‘The Christ 
has conquered,” she repeated; and then she 
rose up like a stately swan, spread her white 
wings, and flew away through the air. 

The Viking’s wife awoke at the sound of 
the fluttering wings. She hurried to the 
window and saw the flocks of storks circling 
round the palace turrets. Everywhere the 
birds were gathering, on roof and walls, on 
tree and fortress all around. Bird close to 
bird, the storks rose in wide circles; but op- 
posite the place where she stood, and just 
over the well where Helga’s wilful ways had 
so often filled her heart with dread, two 
white swans lingered and looked back at her 
with mild, loving eyes. 

She was still full of her dream; she remem- 
bered how Helga had just left her in a swan’s 
form, and a thrill of relief lightened her heart. 
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‘The swans bent their necks, as if in greet- 
ing; the Viking’s wife spread out her arms 
and smiled, with tears in her eyes. 

Then, with much clapping of beaks and 
rustling of wings, the whole army of storks 
turned southward and flew away. 

‘We shall not wait for the swans,” said 
the mother stork; ‘they can do as _ théy 
please about coming. We cannot possibly 
sit here till the marsh birds go. There is 
something imposing in our way of travelling 
in clans and families, instead of going as 
the finches and partridges do, the males in 
one flock and the females in another, a 
fashion which appears to me most indelicate. 
What do you think of that style of moving 
the wing? Did you ever? I mean those two 
swans yonder.” 

‘¢ Well, well, every bird has its own style 
of flying,” said the father stork. ‘The 
swans fly aslant, the cranes in a triangle, 
the moor fowl in spiral lines, like snakes.” 

‘¢ Don’t speak of snakes while we are up 
here,” said his wife; “it puts fancies into 
the children’s heads which cannot be real- 
ized.” 
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“Are those the high mountains you told 
me of?” said Helga, in her swan’s dress. 

‘Those are storm-clouds floating below 
us,” said hér mother. 

‘¢ What are those white clouds which reach 
so high?” said Helga. . 

“Those are mountains, covered with eternal 
snow,” said her mother, as they crossed the 
Alps and flew toward the Mediterranean Sea. 
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“Africa! The shores of Egypt!” cried 
the daughters of the Nile exultingly, as they 
saw far below them a yellow, undulating strip 
of land. And the storks saw it also, and 
quickened their flight. 

“JT can scent the Nile mud and the wet 
frogs,” said the mother stork; ‘‘it makes my 
beak water. Yes, you will soon taste them. 
And you will see many birds of our family— 
ibises, cranes, and marabouts. None of them 
are nearly as beautiful as we. They give 
themselves great airs, especially the ibis; he 
is quite spoiled and affected. The people 
here make him into a mummy and stuff him 
with herbs. For my part, I would rather 
be stuffed with live frogs; so would you, I 
dare say—and so you shall, too. Better have 
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plenty when one is alive than be set up for 
a show when one is dead; at least that is 
my opinion, and I am generally right.” 

‘‘ The storks are come!” was the cry in 
the rich palace, where the king lay stretched 
out on his leopard skins, half living and half 
dead, waiting and pining for the lotus flower 
from the North; servants and kinsmen stood 
around his bed. 

Two snow-white swans flew into the hall; 
they had come with the storks. They threw 
aside their swans’ plumages and stood beside 
the bed, two lovely women, as like each other 
as two dew-drops. They bent down over the 
sick man’s couch, threw back their long hair; 
and as fair Helga bent over her grandfather’s 
pale, helpless form, the colour came back to 
the old man’s cheeks, his eyes sparkled, and 
he rose from his couch with his youth re- 
newed, and a strong life thrilling through his 
powerless limbs. His daughter and his grand- 
child clasped him in their arms as one who 
had awaked from a long, heavy dream. 


Joy reigned in the palace and in the stork’s 
nest: in the latter it arose principally from. 
the good living; the frogs swarmed in troops, 
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they seemed positively to rise up out of the 
earth. And while the learned man wrote 
down the story of the two princesses and the 
magic lotus flower, and spoke of it as a real 
blessing for the house and country, the father 
stork told the tale to his family in his own 
fashion—but not till they had eaten a good 
meal; they had something else to do besides 
listening to stories till that was over. 

‘‘ Now, you will become somebody at last,” 
said the mother stork; “there is no doubt 
about that.” 

‘¢ Why should I become somebody?” said 
the stork. ‘‘ What have I done? Nothing at 
all.” 

‘‘'You have done more than any one else. 
The princesses would never have seen Egypt 
again or cured the old man, if it had not been 
for you. Something will be found for you. 
They will perhaps grant you a doctor’s hat, 
and our future children will be born with one, 
and their children the same, and so on. You 
have already quite the style of an Egyptian 
doctor in my eyes.” 

The learned men developed the funda- 
mental principle, as they called it, that love 
brings life. They interpreted this saying 1n 
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many ways. The princess was the sunbeam ; 
she descended to the marsh king, and from 
them arose the magic flower. ‘I cannot 
repeat it word for word,” said the stork, who 
had been listening from the roof and was try- 
ing to tell his family what he had heard. 
“All that they said was so well thought out 
and arranged, that every one of them re- 
ceived a title on the spot. Even the cook 
got a medal; most likely for the soup.” 

‘¢And what did you get?” said the mother 
stork. ‘*They ought not to forget the most 
important. The learned men have done no- 
thing but use their tongues. But your recom- 
pense will certainly come.” 

Late at night, when a mild, happy sleep 
had settled down on the house of gladness, 
some one still waked and watched. Not the 
father stork; he stood sentry on one leg and 
slept at his post. It was fair Helga. She 
leaned out from the balcony and gazed through 
the blue air; the stars were larger and 
brighter than those she had seen in the North, 
and yet they were the same. She thought 
of the Viking’s wife on the wild moor, of her 
soft eyes, and the tears they had shed for her 
frog-child, who was now living in splendour 
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by the shores of the Nile. She remembered 
the love shown by a Pagan woman towards 
a hideous, repulsive form, which was only 
capable of inspiring disgust in all who saw 
it. She gazed at the shining stars and thought 
of the glory which played round the forehead 
of the Christian priest who bore her through 
the forest. Echoes of words spoken by him, 
and of the hymns he sang, floated through 
her memory, words telling of the great Source 
of love which embraces ali mankind. 

That highest love was not yet reached 
and won. Helga was like a child who turns 
from the giver, and fvoks only at the splen- 
did gifts lavished around it. Day by day 
she was more absorbed in the new joys and 
eplendour offered to her in her stately home. 
It was the daring, insatiable aspirations of 
early youth spreading their wings in fearless 
flight. She was startled from her dream one 
day by a noise in the courtyard below. She 
saw there two ostriches running swiftly in 
close circles: Helga had never seen the un- 
wieldy birds before, with their short wings 
and awkward movements. They looked as if 
some one had once done them harm, ‘and 
Helga asked what birds they were, ‘Then, for 
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the first time, she heard the Egyptian saga 
of the ostrich, The race of the ostrich was 
once graceful and beautiful as any among the 
birds; its wings were large and strong. One 
morning the great birds said to it: ‘Brother, 
shall we go to-morrow to drink at the river 
if God will?” And the ostrich answered, ‘I 
shall go.” It would not say ‘if God will.” 
In early dawn they flew towards the sun; 
the ostrich flew far in front of the other birds, 
and rose proudly’ towards the sun, higher and 
higher. It trusted only to its own power, and 
thought not of the Giver. Then the avenging 
angel drew aside the veil from the sun’s sea 
of flames, the bird’s wings were scorched to 
their sides in a moment, and it fell heavily 
to the earth. From that hour to this the 
ostrich cannot rise above the earth; it runs 
in circles like a hunted thing, and serves asa 
warning to all men, that in all their deeds 
and plans they should say, in their hearts at 
least—‘*‘ If God will.” 

Helga bowed her head in thought; she 
looked at the foolish bird, and saw its fear 
and its senseless joy at sight of its own 
shadow on the white wall. A serious earnest- 
ness struck root within her. A life rich in 
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present and future happiness had been won 
for her, and all would be given her—as God 
willed. 


In the early spring, when the storks flew 
northward, fair Helga beckoned to the father 
stork, took off the golden bracelet on which 
her name was engraved, and clasped it round 
his neck, praying him to take it to the Viking’s 
wife, that she might know her foster-child still 
lived and thought of her. 

“It is heavy to carry,” said the father stork; 
‘“‘but gold and fame are not to be thrown 
away. The stork brings luck. They must 
acknowledge that up yonder.” ‘You lay gold 
and I lay eggs,” said his wife; ‘but then you 
only lay once for all, and I lay every year. 
No one gives us any thanks for it. It is 
very mortifying.” 

. § We have our own good conscience, little 
mother,” said the stork. 

‘‘ Conscience, indeed!” said’ his wife. “That 
gives néither food nor feathers.” 

The little nightingale in the tamarind grove 
was also flying northward. Fair Helga had 
often heard her sing in the moor, and she 
wanted to give her a message. She under- 
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stood the speech of the birds ever since she 
had worn her swan’s dress, and had often 
talked with the storks and swallows; the 
nightingale would certainly understand her. 
She begged the little bird to fly to the beech- 
wood in the Jutland peninsula to find out the 
two graves covered with leaves and stone, 
and to persuade the singing-birds to build 
their nests near the grave, so that the place 
might be filled with their songs. The night- 
ingale flew away, and time passed by. 


In the autumn, an eagle on the Egyptian 
pyramid saw a stately caravan of richly-laden 
camels led by richly-dressed men on fiery Arab 
horses, white as silver, with slender limbs and 
flowing manes. Royal guests, the suite of 
an Arabian prince, entered within the palace 
by the Nile, where the stork nests lay empty. 
But they were not left long untenanted; the 
storks came back on the very day when fair 
Helga sat, dressed as a bride, in gold and 
jewels, by the side of her bridegroom, the 
Arabian prince. The prince was handsome as 
a prince should be, and the mother and grand- 
father sat with them at, the wedding feast. 

But Helga’s eyes were not fixed on the 
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bridegroom’s brown, manly face; she had no 
glance for the dark, fiery eyes that hung upon 
her every glance; she saw nothing but the 
shining star which shot across the sky. 

The sound of wings was heard; the storks 
had come. The old pair from the Viking’s 
palace flew straight to the verandah of the 
palace; they knew what feast was going on, 
and they had been told at the boundary of the 
land that Helga had had them painted on the 
wall, as part of her own life story. 

‘¢ That is very prettily thought of,” said the 
father stork. 

‘¢ They could scarcely do less,” said his wife. 

When Helga saw them she ran on to the 
balcony to stroke their necks. The storks 
bowed their heads and arched their necks, 
and the youngest of the children was old 
enough to understand the honour. Helga 
looked up to the shining star which grew still 
clearer and clearer. Between it and herself 
stood the radiant form of the Christian priest, 
coming down from heaven to bless her mar- 
riage festival. 

‘¢ The joys above outweigh all that the earth 
can offer,” he said. 

‘6 Oh, take me with you!” pleaded fair 
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Helga; ‘let me see only for one moment 
the joy of heaven.” She prayed and entreated 
with all: her heart, and the priest raised her 
up in a flood of light and melody towards 
the everlasting gates. The glory seemed 
within her and around her, but there are no 
words to paint it. 

‘¢ Now we must go back. You are missed,” 
said the Christian priest. 

‘«¢Only one look! only one moment more!” 
said Helga. 

‘We must go back. The guests are taking 
leave.” 

‘Only one look! The last!” 

Helga stood again in the verandah. The 
wedding bonfires were extinguished; the 
lights in the hall were burnt out; the storks 
were away; no sign of guest or bridegroom 
was to be seen. 

A terror fell upon her; she hurried from 
room to room; strange soldiers slept in the 
hall; she hurried to her own chamber, but 
the door led her into a garden, and the sun 
rose over the place. 

Only a moment in heaven and the long 
night was over on earth! 

Some storks flew by. She called to them, 
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and the father stork turned and flew towards 
her. 

“You speak our language,” he _ cried. 
‘What is your will? What are you doing 
here?” ‘It is I—Helga! Do you not know 
me? Only a minute ago we were speaking 
together in the balcony.” , 

‘You are mistaken,” said the stork. ‘ You 
have been dreaming.” 

‘‘No, no!” she cried, and reminded him of 
the Viking’s palace and the journey to the 
South. 

The stork blinked his eyes. ‘“ That is a 
very old story,” he said. ‘It happened in 
the days of my great-great-grandfather. Cer- 
tainly there was once an Egyptian princess 
who disappeared upon her wedding day and 
was never seen again; but that was centuries 
ago. You can read it for yourself on the 
monument in the garden; the swans and 
storks are carved upon it, and over all stands 
the princess, in white marble.” 

It was true. Helga saw it, understood, 
and sank upon her knees. 

The sun broke forth in glory, and as, of 
old, the froglike figure vanished at its rays 
and gave way to a form of beauty, so now, 
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at the baptism of fire, a form lovelier and 
purer than the earthly beauty rose up to the 
eternal Father. 

The body crumbled into dust, and a whit. 
lotus flower lay where Helga had been stand- 
ing. 


The Wicked Prince. 


HERE was once a wicked prince; his 
IM one end and aim was to conquer the 

whole world and fill every land with 
fear and dread. He and his soldiers trampled 
down the standing corn, wasted the crops with 
fire and sword, burnt down the peasants’ cot- 
tages till the flames licked off the leaves from 
the trees and burnt up the fruits on the 
scorched and blackened boughs. 

The prince looked at his palaces and at 
his treasures, and he said, within himself, 
“What a great prince! But I must have 
more,” he cried. ‘‘No power must equal mine, 
far less surpass it.” He then made war against 
all his neighbours and conquered them all. 
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The vanquished kings were harnessed with 
Chains of gold to his victorious chariot; and 
when he sat at meat they were forced to 
serve him on their knees, and to be fed with 
the broken victuals which were thrown to 
them by the courtiers, 

Statues of the prince were set up in the 
palaces and public squares; he demanded that 
they should also be placed before the altars 
in the churches; but there the priests made a 
stand. ‘* Prince,” said they, ‘‘ you are great, 
but God is greater; we dare not comply 
with your command.” 

“Well, then,” exclaimed the prince; ‘TI will 
conquer God.” 

And in his foolish presumption and impiety 
he ordered that a splendid ship should be 
built, with which he could sail upward through 
the sky. It was magnificent and gorgeous to 
look upon, coloured like the tail of a peacock, 
and full of eyes, each eye being the muzzle 
of a gun. At the pressure of a single spring 
a myriad bullets whizzed from every side, 
while the fiery mouths were at once reloaded. 
Hundreds of eagles were harnessed to the 
ship, and away it rose, swift as an arrow, to 
meet the sun, ‘he earth lay deep below: at 
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first it looked like a ploughed field along which 
the mountains rose in ridges by the furrows’ 
side; then like a coloured map, with faint, 
confused markings; then like a dark shape 
veiled in mist and cloud. Higher and higher 
rose the eagles, till God sent down one of 
His angels; the wicked prince hurled his 
myriad bullets at: the glorious form, but the 
balls fell back like powerless hailstones. One 
drop of blood from the angel’s wing fell on the 
ship and weighed it down like a mountain of 
lead. The eagles’ pinions failed, the storm- 
wind rushed by the sinking ship, heavy clouds 
of smoke from the burnt towns below rose up 
in dreadful shapes and hunted the vessel as 
it sank to its ruin. They took the form of 
sea-monsters with hungry claws, of gigantic 
shears that snapped at the powerless ship, of 
falling crags and fire-breathing dragons. The 
prince fell back half dead, and the ship was_ 
caught in the thick branches of a forest. 

“‘] will conquer God,” he cried. ‘I have 
sworn it, and my will shall prevail.” For 
seven years he toiled and built new. ships 
for sailing through the air, and forged 
lightnings of hardest steel to storm the walls 
of heaven. ‘le summoned together all his 
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armies; miles of ground were covered 
them as they stood in rank and file. T 
prince led them towards the ships; and G 
sent down a tiny cloud of gnats that clos 
round the prince and stung his face a 
hands. Wild with fury, he drew his swe 
and struck out wildly, but the blade only n 
the empty air. He then ordered costly wri 
pings to be brought and placed over hi 
that the gnats might not be able to rea 
him. His orders were obeyed; but one gi 
had hidden inside the wraps and crept ir 
the prince’s ear. Its stings burnt like fi 
the venom reached the prince’s brain a 
drove him mad. He tore away the coverir 
from his body, dashed them from him, a 
danced naked, in his pain and fury, bef 
his rough, wild soldiers. A burst of mock 
rose from them at sight of the mad pri 
who swore to conquer God, and whom C 
had conquered with one little gnat! 


